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EPISCOPACY NO BOND OF UNITY. 


THE Catholic episcopate, as an organic body under its su- 
preme head, is the great bond of unity. In the present con- 
tention episcopacy is taken in the sense which is opposite, on 
the one side, to every form of polity which is based on the prin- 
ciple of equality ex jure divino in the ministry, and on the 
other to that form of polity which is based on the principle of 
inequality, ex jure divino, in the episcopal hierarchy. 

Episcopacy implies the principles of sacramental grace, the 
Christian priesthood, and the transmission of gifts by apostoli- 
cal succession. It explicitly affirms in its strictest form that 
an order of superior ministers in the hierarchy, by a special 
consecration derived from the Apostles, is exclusively empow- 
ered to continue the line of apostolical succession, and to teach 
and rule the clergy and people of the churches over which they 
preside. 

The whole theory of the church depends on the relation be- 
tween it and the justification of individual souls. Justification 
is by faith, as the symbols of the Catholic Church and of the 
great Protestant societies agree in affirming, according to the 
explicit teaching of the Scriptures. Therefore the question of 
faith is involved in that of justification. The just live by 
faith. How this life is given, how it may be gained, can only be 
understood by first knowing what is faith, and how impart- 

ed and received. The question, What is saving faith? I pass 
over. 

The cardinal doctrines of the genuine Protestant orthodoxy 
are: that justification is by a peculiar kind of faith a/one, and that 
the Bible is the on/y and sufficient rude of faith to each individual 
believer. The church, as the collection of the regenerated 
children of God, is, therefore, in the first instance and chiefly, 
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invisible, purely spiritual, a communion of the justified on earth 
similar to that which unites these same souls with the spirits of 
the just made perfect in heaven, 

Outward and visible church-fellowship is an outcome and 
a consequence of the inward and invisible union. Faith must be 
professed and manifested in good works, acts, of religion, of 
charity, and of all the moral virtues, The ostensible and appa- 
rent inward righteousness of a number of individuals is a reason 
why they should recognize one another, associate together, 
have common public worship, participate in the sacraments 
which they believe the Lord has instituted as outward signs of 
grace, and by united efforts promote the cause of Christ in the 
world. As for the ministry, it is not strictly a priesthood ora 
hierarchy. Priesthood, in any sense in which it is admitted to 
belong to any person except Jesus Christ, is equally in all be- 
lievers, who are also, in an analogous sense, all kings. Any 
collection of true believers suffices to make a complete visible 
church. Suppose it to be granted that the pure word of God 
and the sacraments duly administered are such and such, any 
society of persons professedly believers and regenerate which 
has these has all that is essential, whatever additional arrange- 
ments not contrary to their first principles may be made by 
voluntary agreement. For the sake of order the ministerial 
functions are deputed to fit persons, and hence would naturally 
arise a clerical profession, even if it had not existed from 
the first,among Protestants, by an imitation of the Catholic 
Church. 

. The Catholic doctrine of the church is the opposite of, this. 
The visible body is prior to the invisible soul of the church. In 
the human being the corporeal element of his composition pre- 
cedes the spiritual, the matter is the subject of the form. So 
in the church. Christ appoints the Apostles by an external, 
visible mission. They preach the truth revealed by the Holy 
Spirit, embodied in an audible word. The visible sacrament of 
baptism regenerates the docile hearer, implanting the habits of 
faith, hope, and charity. The baptized becomes a member of 
a visible. church, with a visible priesthood, sacrifice, and other 
sacraments, under a teaching and ruling hierarchy, the custo- 
dian and judge of all that pertains to the.doctrine and the law 
of Christ. The individual Christian receives faith and grace 
through the church, and lives, by communion with her soul in 
her body, the life of grace which is imparted from her head, 
Jesus Christ, by the life-giving Spirit. The church, in its visible, 
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corporate subsistence, is One and Catholic. It is oneflock under 
one shepherd. Particular churches, distinct but not separate, 
are portions of the universal church, and their bishops are not 
only local governors and pastors, but are in their solidarity the 
teaching and ruling senate of all Christendom, under their chief 
bishop and supreme head on earth, who is the delegate and 
representative of the Sovereign Lord in heaven. 

The Anglican theory is a Via Media between these two ex- 
tremes. On the one hand, it makes the visible church come 
first, as the medium and instrument of the Holy Spirit in giving 
faith, regeneration, and justification. It recognizes the priest- 
hood, sacramental grace, the hierarchy, and authority to teach 
and rule. On the other hand, it makes the Catholic Church, 
as catholic, invisible.. On this theory bishops are equal and 
independent. The Catholic Church is an ideal, a type and plan, 
according to which particular churches are to be constituted, 
each in its own separate, individual organic unity and integrity. 
They are alike but not the same. They ought to preserve 
union, fellowship, harmony with each other, to profess the same 
faith, administer the same sacraments, enforce and keep the 
same law. But there is no universal legislative and executive 
authority and jurisdiction over them to which each bishop with 
his particular church is subject, no polity which unites all in- 
to one commonwealth, or even into one confederation. Episco- 
pal churches are not like towns and counties in a State, or 
provinces in a kingdom, but are all separate and independent 
principalities or republics. 

On this theory the Christian Church, as a universal term, is 
analogous to such terms as The State, The Monarchical State, 
The Republican State, taken universally. The unity of the 
church consists in the oneness of the type or model of church 
organization, and in the common origin of all the churches. Its 
catholicity consists in the potential multiplication of churches 
duly organized in all times and all parts of the world, which is 
made actual, to a considerable extent, by a general diffusion of 
Christianity organized in episcopal churches essentially true to 
their ideal, throughout the world. Its apostolicity consists in 
the continuity of doctrine, polity, etc., and of episcopal succes- 
sion in an unbroken series of ordinations fromthe Apostles. So 
long as a particular church conforms to the one catholic, apos- 
tolic type in essentials, and preserves its succession, it cannot . 
lapse into heresy or schism, or cease to be a true church, even 
though it should be isolated from communion with other 
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churches. It acknowledges no head on earth but its own 
bishop, who is the immediate Vicar of Christ and holds direct- 
ly from him as the only Head over, all churches. The schism 
of a church is a severance of its union with Jesus Christ, which 
is effected only by the loss of its own identity with itself in its 
original and normal state, an essential alteration, corruption, and 
dissolution of its organic subsistence, analogous to death. 

Since, therefore, organic unity, like that of a body or a com- 
monwealth, subsists only and completely in a diocese, separation 
from outward union and communion with the lawful bishop and 
the flock under his pastoral care is the only kind of severance 
of external Christian fellowship that is properly the deadly sin 
of schism which cuts the individual off from the church and 
from Christ. It is schism when an intruding bishop invades the 
realm of the lawful bishop, when clergy or people make separate 
sects, when altar is set up against altar. 

Union and harmony, mutual fellowship and co-operation of 
bishops and churches with each other throughout the world, if 
they exist, of course produce a moral unity, like that which may 
be affirmed to exist in Europe when all its distinct nations are 
at peace with each other. This universal intercommunion is 
acknowledged to be highly desirable and even obligatory. 
Those who are responsible for its interruption, or who culpably 
hinder its restoration when it has been impaired or broken, sin 
against the law of Christ. It is a very great evil to have rival 
confederations of bishops and churches arrayed in hostility 
against each other, mutually accusing and excommunicating 
each other as heretics and schismatics, “ all wranglers,” and per- 
haps in some respects “all wrong.” This is the aspect which 
Christendom presents to one who looks at it from the Anglican 
point of view. 

Now, we have a right to expect that Jesus Christ would 
create a bond of organic and moral unity in the church, which 
should be in itself sufficient to preserve it in this unity in the 
world at large, and until the end of time. Moreover, we have 
his own explicit declaration that he has done so. It is our con- 
tention that episcopacy is not and cannot be this bond. I do 
not contend that such a model of church organization as the 
Anglican theory supposes would be metaphysically and physi- 
cally impossible. If we suppose churches constituted by the 
Apostles over a large extent of the world, and suppose that they 
remain unaltered, or all developing alike under a constant law 
—like oaks and pines, which remain like each other to the end 
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without change, though in distant places; or like rosebuds, in 
separate gardens, which bloom alike—we may regard such an or- 
der of things as sufficient for the ends of the Christian religion. 
This is, however, an ideal scheme. In view of the actual char- 
acter and condition of mankind, even in the order of Christian 
regeneration, it is practically impossible, except on the hypothesis 
of a widely-extended and extraordinary intervention of divine 
power inthe government of human affairs, different from the 
actual and general method of the providence of God. There- 
fore I contend that the accomplishment of the end of the church 
would be morally impossible on the supposition of the theory of 
the Via Media. 

Let us consider the end of the church in relation to the Faith, 
to the Formation of Christendom, and to the Conversion of 
Heathendom. 

The advantage gained by having the church as the keeper, 
witness, teacher, and judge of all that God has revealed in mat- 
ters of faith and morals, instead of having Scripture alone, pri- 
vately investigated and interpreted, as the Rule of Faith, is this : 
Such a church, fully authenticated and endowed by God, being 
once found, the individual has a certain and easy way of obtain- 
ing complete instruction in all things needful and useful for justi- 
fication, sanctification, and salvation; and he has access to all 
the means of grace. If each separate episcopal church has all 
the endowments necessary to the fulfilment of this office, so that 
the ideal catholic church is truly individuated in a multitude of 
particular churches, it is necessary that each church should pos- 
sess within itself the principle of its own integral, continuous, 
and immutable life. It is a body, not a member of a body. It 
is a principality, not a province ina kingdom. Within its own 
limits it is sole and supreme possessor, with inalienable and per- 
fectly independent sovereign rights. 

Now, in the first place, these numerous episcopal principali- 
ties could not have been founded and established, each having 
the right of domain within its own territory, without the inter- 
vention of a universal power, superior to mere episcopacy. In 
fact, the Apostles possessed and exercised a universal jurisdiction, 
and under the government of the apostolic college, having St. 
Peter as its prince, all episcopal sees were parts of one universal 
whole, which was the One, Catholic, and Apostolic Church. Epis- 
copacy supposes a radical and complete change in the ecclesias- 
tical polity, when the Apostolic Church, according to a sort of 
nebular hypothesis, was resolved into a number of little episco- 
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pal churches, not having any common centre of revolution, but 
each turning on its own axis and moving on a straight line 
through space. 

Episcopacy, as a polity, is a kind of Congregationalism, the 
diocese being substituted for the assembly of believers gathered 
in one place of meeting. The diocese may be no more thana 
small parish embracing a village or a district within narrow 
bounds, with a population of a few hundreds. Or it may be a 
large city or district with a million of inhabitants. Size and 
number are accidents; what is essential is the division of the 
territory within which churches are established by geographi- 
cal limits, which protect and bound the supreme and exclusive 
jurisdiction of each bishop over theclergy and faithful of his dio- 
cese. Episcopacy furnishes no clear and binding rule and law 
for fixing these limits, dividing dioceses, or founding new ones. 
There is no common and superior authority, and therefore no 
method of peaceable adjustment, except that of mutual agree- 
ment. 

Again, there is no adequate provision for settling differences 
between the bishop and his clergy and people, for determining 
contested elections to the episcopate, or for exercising any 
acts of discipline which may be deemed necessary over a delin- 
quent bishop. He has no superior, and is irresponsible, unless 
he is made subject to some sort of diocesan synod, which is con- 
trary to the genius of episcopal regimen. 

When the see becomes vacant it cannot be filled unless a new 
bishop be consecrated by other bishops. These bishops, in or- 
der to fulfil their office worthily, must judge of the lawful-elec- 
tion and of the fitness of the candidate. But this introduces an 
authority and jurisdiction within a diocese which is exterior to 
it, and is incompatible with the independent, integral autonomy 
of a church perfect in its own separate, organic unity. 

In respect to the office of teaching and feeding the flock, giv- 
ing to each one that salutary doctrine and rule of life, and those 
life-giving sacraments, which are the means of justification and 
salvation, episcopacy furnishes no sufficient guarantee for its 
faithful fulfilment. The individual believer must be joined to 
the communion of his true and lawful bishop. He must partici- 
pate in the sacrifice and sacraments offered and administered 
duly under his authority. He must receive from him the faith 
and law of Christ, feed in his pasture, repose in his fold, and fol- 
low him in the way which he walks in as the guide to eternal 
_ life. If all bishops and churches agree and remain in harmony 
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and mutual communion with each other, all is well, and there 
is a perfect security. He knows his lawful pastor, and knows 
that he will lead him in the way which the Apostles and all the 
saints of old have trod. For there is no rival claimant, no dis- 
sension about the right way to the celestial city. Universal con- 
sent is a proof that the tradition of the Apostles has been pre- 
served undefiled, and is a note of truth. But episcopacy fur- 
nishes no criterion for determination when rival bishops and 
churches claim allegiance, when dissensions arise and it is doubt- 
ful where allegiance is due. An individual must then fall back 
on private judgment, must interpret Scripture and tradition for 
himself, and judge the cause between opposing churches. 

It would be necessary that all or the generality of the epis- 
copal churches should be indefectible in the faith and in essen- 
tial discipline, in order that each one should be a secure and 
trustworthy teacher and medium of grace; that essential unity 
should be preserved in the churches, and moral unity or harmo- 
nious union should exist among them and be continued. 

The Formation of Christendom, according to this theory, also 
presupposes the indefectibility and consequent moral unity of 
the collective episcopate, together with the docility and fidelity 
of the clergy and faithful under their government. Supposing 
the bishops everywhere to be like James and John and Paul, the 
clergy like Timothy, Titus, Clement, the faithful like the first 
true disciples of Christ and the Apostles—in a word, that the na- 
tions outwardly converted to Christianity have become commu- 
nities of saints—the formation of a Christendom on the principles 
of the Gospel becomes a very easy work. The law of love su- 
persedes the need of external authority and law to a very great 
extent. 

Such a Christendom, the Christian ideal realized in an actual 
brotherhood of holy nations, might spread through the world 
until it embraced all mankind, by a spontaneous and harmonious 
concurrence of all Christians in missionary efforts for the con- 
version of the world. 

It is perfectly obvious that all this is as purely ideal and vision- 
ary as the Republic of Plato or the Utopia of Sir Thomas More. 

In the real world, and in the actual Christendom, such a 
loose, disjointed episcopacy as that which Anglican theorists 
have dreamed of is just as inefficient and impracticable as the 
most extreme Congregationalism, or as Quakerism in social and 
political constitutions. As well send a vast number of soldiers 
organized only in regiments under independent colonels, or nu- 
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merous fleets of war-ships, each one commanded ‘ by an inde- 
pendent captain, to carry on warfare against powerful enemies, 
to conquer strongholds and gain possession of new domains, as 
endeavor to subdue mankind to the dominion of Christ and es- 
tablish his universal kingdom through thé whole world, without 
a church constituted under a consolidating polity, apostolic and 
catholic in its strict, integral, organic unity. 

In fact, the sects which have departed from the centre of 
Catholic unity, even those which are Presbyterian or Congre- 
gational, with but few, insignificant exceptions, have organized 
themselves into societies of greater or lesser extent, embracing 
many dioceses or parishes. 

Ecclesiastical history shows us that in the earliest ages there 
were provinces, exarchates, patriarchates, provincial and plenary 
councils, and, from the fourth century down, cecumenical coun- 
cils. Metropolitans, primates, patriarchs, with greater or less 
jurisdiction over their suffragans, are found existing everywhere 
from time immemorial. Even those who deny the jure divino 
supremacy of the Roman pontiff acknowledge some sort of uni- 
versal primacy whose origin goes far back of the reign of Con- 
stantine. 

Now, on the theory that the divine constitution of the church 
stops short at the episcopate and the organization of separate, 
independent episcopal churches, it is evident that by common 
consent this polity was found to be inadequate. It was neces- 
sary to establish new societies or confederations on a larger 
scale, to constitute a universal church embracing greater and 
lesser divisions, in which dioceses were the component parts 
and were subject to ecclesiastical laws and a superior execu- 
tive power. So far as unity was actually preserved during 
the first ten centuries, it is evident that episcopacy, in the sense 
of the, Anglican theory, was not and could not have been the 
bond of unity. There was a hightr law, the authority of the 
universal, consolidated episcopate, under its supreme head, the 
authority of the Holy, Apostolic See of Peter, and of councils 
approved and sanctioned by the Pope, which preserved catholic 
faith and discipline. The chief heresiarchs, rebels, and disorgan- 
izers were bishops who resisted this authority and fell back on 
their pretended episcopal rights. They were the authors or 
abettors of schisms and heresies, which their successors disown 
and condemn. The progenitors of our modern Greeks and 
Anglicans were Novatians, Arians, Nestorians, Monophysites, 
Donatists, and Photians. 
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All these ancient and modern sectaries have resisted and 
defied catholic authority, cecumenical councils, and the Holy 
See. But they have never consistently professed and acted 
upon the theory of episcopal particularism and independence. 
“The Church of England ” is regarded and spoken of as if it had 
a moral personality, with attributes and qualities such as we 
justly ascribe to our holy and august Mother, the Catholic 
Church. So of other societies, constituted on the episcopal 
model, whether they really possess valid orders by succession 
from the Apostles or not. What is the “ Church of England,” 
on the theory we are considering? Only an association of dio- 
ceses, held together in an external union by the power of the 
crown and parliament. What is the “Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States,” which a certain party is trying to 
persuade, so far in vain, to adopt the title of ‘‘The Catholic 
Church in America”? It is merely a confederation of dioceses 
held together by voluntary agreement, under the common au- 
thority of a General Convention, composed of two parts like the 
English Parliament, a House of Bishops and a House of cleri- 
cal and lay delegates, who are the representatives of the dio- 
ceses. 

None of the sects pretending to be founded on episcopacy 
have ever paid the slightest regard to the sacred and exclusive 
rights of diocesan bishops. They invade without any scruple 
the territory where legitimate bishops are already ruling, if 
these bishops are not in their communion. The absurd cry of 
“intrusion” is raised against Catholic bishops who establish 
sees on ground which Protestant bishops claim to possess by 
prior occupation. The rights of the Bishop of London must 
be, forsooth, held sacred, not only over the town where he has 
his see, but over the former English colonies which the crown 
placed under his jurisdiction. But in the case of Quebec 
and New Orleans, or even the ancient patriarchal see of Jerusa- 
lem, the governing authorities of Protestant Episcopacy have no 
such tender regard for prior and canonical rights. 

The Anglican theory of the Via Media is a mere theory, a sys- 
tem on paper of a certain school of divines, devised to meet a 
difficulty, and to serve as a defence against Rome on one side 
and Geneva on the other. John Henry Newman made the most 
of it, and tested the capability of the Church of England to receive 
and act uponit. It may be regarded as practically exploded. 
Some of the best scholars in the Church of England—e.g., Dr. 
Lightfoot—give up episcopacy as a divine institution, and there 
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are others who are among the ablest defenders of its apostolic 
origin, as Palmer, Bishop Henry Onderdonk, etc., who concede 
that it is not essential to the being but only to the well-being of 
churches. The various ecclesiastical confederations in the Brit- 
ish Empire and in the United States, which are in mutual com- 
munion under an episcopate deriving its succession from Queen 
Elizabeth’s bishops, do not stand, as churches, upon a basis which, 
according to any form of the theory of the Via Media, can be 
called Catholicism. The common Low-Church Protestantism is 
just as orthodox, according to whatever standard of doctrine 
they may be supposed to have, as the so-called Anglicanism. 
Rationalism, of the extreme type of Stanley, Newton, and even 
Freemantle, istolerated. A kind of Catholicism, as we may call it 
by courtesy, is also tolerated to a certain extent, and has spread 
to a considerable degree among the clergy and laity. It seems 
chiefly to be characterized by high doctrines concerning the 
priesthood, the sacraments, the counsels of perfection, and some 
other cognate matters, and by great devotion to ritual observ- 
ances and decorations. There have been, also, some very zeal- 
ous and self-denying efforts to labor among the poorest and 
most neglected classes of the people. All this is preparing the 
way for the Catholic Church by removing obstacles which Prot- 
estantism has heaped up, and by predisposing a great number 
toward a very considerable part of the.doctrinal and practical 
system of the Catholic religion. 

As to the church itself, and the idea of its constitution as one, 
catholic, and apostolic, I do not think that the old Anglican 
theory of the Via Media is the one which prevails among those 
who call themselves Catholic. I never held that theory myself. 
I was surprised and rather shocked when I heard it boldly enun- 
ciated by Bishop Whittingham, and I was unwillingly obliged to 
admit the truth of what my father said about it, that it was mere 
‘Congregationalism. What I did hold, when I called myself a 
Catholic but not Roman, was the idea of one, universal Christian 
commonwealth, under the government of the whole episcopate, 
which, being assembled, was an cecumenical council in session, 
and at all other times an cecumenical council dispersed, and gov- 
erning collectively in lesser councils, or singly in each diocese, 
but always in dependence, of lesser parts upon greater, and at 
last upon one universal and organic whole. 

This is certainly the doctrine of the separated Greeks, so far 
as they have any, and [| think it is prevalent among those who 
call themselves Anglo-Catholics. . 
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It is evident that such an organization is imperfect, and 
could not work after the number of bishops was increased and 
they were scattered through a large part of the world. (C&cu- 
menical councils could meet but seldom, and, when assembled, 
the diffused episcopate could only, in a great measure, be repre- 
sented by bishops who were formally or tacitly recognized as 
delegates. It is necessary, therefore, to acknowledge a power 
residing in the church at large to perfect its episcopal regimen, 
by confiding legislative and executive authority to a smaller 
number, who, not by divine but ecclesiastical right, as metro- 
politans, primates, patriarchs, are centres of unity within the les- 
ser and greater circles of the ecclesiastical systein, and by con- 
fiding a universal primacy to one chief bishop, who is the com- 
mon centre of unity and the administrative head of the entire 
catholic church. 

But even on this supposition, of an episcopate composed of 
bishops who are all, jure divino, equal, and who have perfected 
and supplemented their organization by an unequal hierarchy, 
jure ecclesiastico, episcopacy is no sufficient bond of unity. The 
keystone of the arch is too weak to support the structure. 
Such an ecclesiastical constitution affords no sufficient guaran- 
tee for the protection of the established order in the hierarchy 
against the ambition of powerful prelates. Still less against the 
encroachments and tyranny of kings and other civil powers. It 
ig not strong enough to keep the church from breaking up into 
separate fragments, or from being devastated by schisms and 
heresies. 

Taking the standpoint of what we have agreed to call by 
courtesy Catholicism, without any jure divino papal supremacy, 
what spectacle does Christendom present, regarding only those 
divisions which have an episcopal hierarchy which really or os- 
tensibly is derived from the apostles! There are some twenty 
distinct aggregations of bishops, many of which hold no com- 
munion with each other. In the East, there are several minor 
sects which are condemned as heretical by all the so-called or- 
thodox Orientals. Of the orthodox there are several consider- 
able bodies, really separated from each other, but preserving a 
mutual communion, and having none with any other portion of 
Christendom. In the West there are the Lutheran Episcopal 
churches of Scandinavia, the Moravians, several Protestant 
Episcopal bodies deriving from the Church of England, the lit- 
tle Jansenist Church in Holland; the little Old Catholic Church, 
and the great Roman Catholic Church, which extends its ramifi- 
cations through all parts of the world. i 
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We may neglect the minor divisions and take into view 
what our Anglican friends call the three great branches of the 
Catholic Church, viz., the Roman, the Greek, and the Anglican. 
Their mutual estrangement and hostility is surely a sad spec- 
tacle, implies great wrong somewhere, and is most injurious 
to the interests-of Christianity. It is a great obstacle to faith 
in a multitude of individual cases. It is a great hindrance to 
the due influence of Christianity in carrying on the work of 
the formation of Christendom, and, where that is necessary, its 
reformation. It has been and is a most serious impediment to 
the missionary work for the conversion of the vast masses of 
mankind who are not Christians. The evil is very much en- 
hanced and intensified by the existence of so many other sects, 
and the separation of such a multitude of nominal Christians, 
whose position in the world, influence, and character give them 
a great importance, from any one of these branches. 

The one remedy for the great evils flowing from divisions 
in Christendom is in a comprehensive unification, which shall 
bring all nominal Christians to union and harmony, in faith, in 
love, in fellowship, and common co-operation for promoting the 
universal reign of Christ and obedience to his law on the earth. 

The bond which holds the estranged portions of the church 
in essential unity is supposed to be episcopacy and what is in- 
volved in it. Those who have broken away from this bond can 
only return to essential unity by returning to the episcopal 
communion. It is by means of the essential unity that union 
and communion must be restored in the universal episcopate 
and in the general body of the church. It is natural, therefore, 
to look to the Protestant bishops for the unifying influence 
which shall bring all Protestants together, as a preliminary for 
a general reconciliation with the Greek and with the Roman 
Church. I do not see any likelihood that any such event will 
take place. 

It is by episcopacy also that the general reunion must be 
brought about. That is, the whole body of the bishops must 
mutually agree, the Pope concurring or else set aside altogether, 
in a definitive settlement of their differences and a plan of 
~ ecclesiastical reorganization. Can any reasonable man expect 
that this will really be done? Is there any probability that the 
Greek Church will ever recognize the Church of England as a 
constituent part of the Catholic Church? 

As for the Roman Church -and the thousand bishops who 
own her sway, love for the lapsed churches of the ancient pa- 
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triarchates, for the scattered sheep of Christ everywhere, and 
for all the souls whom he has redeemed, will forbid any com- 
promise in the faith, or cession of inalienable rights and powers, 
which are a sacred trust from the Lord to St. Peter and his 
successors. 

No human device will ever remedy the evils which have 
been produced by schism and heresy. There can never be one 
flock and one fold, except under one Shepherd, and he one not 
receiving his office from the flock, but appointed in perpetuity 
by the Prince of Pastors himself. 

Let us go back now to our starting-point. The primary 
question is between the principle that each one is individually 
justified by an immediate action of God upon his soul which is 
received by faith, and the principle that this is done according 
to a general law through a medium, the ordinary and appointed 
medium being the Catholic Church. Close upon this is the 
question between the principle that Scripture alone is the rule of 
faith to each believer in his private capacity, and the principle 
that the church is the Teacher from whom the private believer 
is to receive the faith. My contention has been that a theory 
of the visible, catholic church which makes episcopacy the bond 
of its unity is inadequate, and does not sufficiently qualify it 
as a medium of grace and a teacher of the faith. Faith is the 
root of justification and of all religion, both in respect to doc- 
trine and life. The question is therefore radically solved and 
settled when the relation of the church to Faith is determined. 

The chief and most necessary want is that of a teacher and 
rule of faith which is fitted to give, by an easy, certain, and 
universal method, complete knowledge of that which God has 
revealed as doctrine and precept, so far as this is practically 
important for securing everlasting salvation. 

The Protestant rule is defective in this respect. The cri- 
terion is in the individual. Mystical Protestantism makes the 
criterion to be the mind enlightened by the Holy Spirit. Ra- 
tionalistic Protestantism makes the natural intellect and reason 
the criterion. In either case the individual must be a theolo- 
gian or a philosopher for himself, or else he must by accident 
or choice become the disciple of some one among many differ- 
ing teachers, all confessedly liable to err. 

The Via Media professes to remedy this confusion by propos- 
ing, in general terms which are apparently a description of the 
Catholic rule and criterion, the teaching authority of the 
church. But, in fact, this church on close inspection vanishes 
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into the invisible, and the criterion resolves itself into the one 
for which it professes to be a substitute. There is no concrete, 
definite, unquestionable ecclesia docens, endowed with infalli- 
bility. Ecclesiastical teaching must be compared with Scrip- | 
ture and with the records of Tradition. What is worse, there 
are different churches which contradict each other. 

Anglicanism is not Catholic but Protestant. Just as in phi- 
losophy and science objective truth is a domain which, as it 
were, lies off in the distance, to be explored and mapped out by 
curious and adventurous travellers, so the truths of revelation, on 
this theory, stand apart in certain documents, the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, or Scripture and Tradition. They are outside of and above 
the church. One who has to study the Fathers and Christian 
antiquity, as well as the Bible, and make a personal criterion for 
himself by which to judge the Roman Church, the Greek, the 
Anglican, and the great Protestant denominations, has a harder 
task than the one who has only to study the Bible. 

I will not deny that a great deal of certain and valuable 
knowledge may be gained from Scripture and the Fathers by 
those who can study them. But this study will not produce 
universal agreement even among the learned and sincere. It is, 
moreover, not possible for the mass of mankind. 

The only way which can lead all alike, scholars and the un- 
learned, adults and children, easily, certainly, and completely to 
a knowledge even of those truths of religion which can be discov- 
ered and proved by reason, is by divine revelation through liv- 
ing, human instruments, who teach others what they have been 
taught by God. Much more,the mysteries of the Faith must be 
taught by a divine revelation which is embodied in a sure me- 
dium. 

It is the Catholic doctrine that the Christian revelation has 
been confided to the church, a visible, universal, perpetual £c- 
clesia Docens, which is indefectible and infallible. It has four 
marks by which it is easily distinguished from all pretended, 
merely human churches: it is One, Holy, Catholic, and Apos- 
tolic: Its bond of unity is the supreme authority which was 
committed to St. Peter by Jesus Christ, to be transmitted to his 
successors. This bond, running through the Catholic episcopate, 
makes it one and indivisible, as the apostolic college was one un- 
der St. Peter, the Prince of the Apostles. This bond alone pre- 
served the Catholic Church from the apostolic age, through the 
early and middle centuries, from being shattered into fragments 
by schisms and heresies. If it were now broken the Catholic 
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Church would soon be rent asunder by divisions and resolved 
into separate sects. By virtue of this principle of unity each 
single bishop and every priest is the mouthpiece of the whole 
Catholic Church and a minister of grace to the faithful of his 
flock. A child can learn from his mother all that the church 
teaches of the way of salvation which he needs to know. Those 
who are brought up within the church have not to seek for a re- 
ligion; they have it from the beginning. Those who are with- 
out have only to seek for the true church, and, when found, re- 
ceive its teaching with docile faith. Catholics have a certain 
and complete religion. We know the genuine and integral 
Christianity. We have no need to go about to restore unity 
and reconstruct the church. 

All others who bear the Christian name are ever on the 
search for a Christianity which will satisfy them and quiet their 
anxious, doubting minds and restless hearts. Those who lament 
the divisions of Christendom are seeking to bring about a unity 
which shall be more comprehensive than the true Catholic unity 
which has never ceased to exist in the true church. Undoubt- 
edly the Catholic Church suffers from the separation of so many 
millions of baptized Christians from her communion, and desires 
their return. If they will not do so their divisions and dissen- 
sions must continue and increase, with a general tendency down- 
wards toward the abyss of unbelief. Are there any credulous 
enough to believe that the Greek Church or the Anglican 
Church, the Lutheran, Presbyterian, Baptist, or Methodist Church, 
will ever absorb all Christendom, or that an Eclectic Church will 
ever be formed by a compromise between all these and the 
Catholic Church? There may bea few such. There may be, 
also, some who forecast a coalescing of Christianity, Moham- 
medanism, Buddhism, and, in general, all religions into a new 
world-religion. But those who believe that Jesus Christ is 
God, and believe firmly and only in his word, have no reason to 
await any gathering of all mankind into religious unity and fel- 
lowship, except by their gathering together in the communion of 
that church which Jesus Christ has built upon the Rock of 
Peter. THOU ART PETER, AND UPON THIS ROCK I WILL BUILD 


MY CHURCH. 
AUGUSTINE F. HEwITrt. 
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RACE DIVISIONS AND THE SCHOOL QUESTION. 


Hon. GEorGE F. Hoar recently contributed to the Boston 
Fournal an article opening as follows: 


“ The population of Massachusetts to-day undoubtedly exceeds 2,000,000, 
The State census of 1885 shows 1,942,141. Of these 526,867 were of foreign 
birth, 244,629 having been born in Ireland; 919,869 were the children of 
parents both of whom are foreign; 1,039,610 had one foreign parent: 
47,030 were of unknown parentage ; 556,952 persons had mothers born in 
Ireland and 556,835 had fathers born in Ireland; 147,352 persons were born 
in British America; 196,991 had fathers, and 205,766 had mothers, born 
there. There must also now be a very large though unascertained num- 
ber of children whose parents, although born here, have retained to a very 
great extent the opinions, domestic habits, and personal characteristics 
that their parents brought from abroad, and are almost as much foreigners 
as were those parents thirty or forty years ago. In sixty-eight of our 
large towns and cities the classes of persons we have described are a 
majority of the population. An eloquent and justly-esteemed clergyman, 
in a public speech at Philadelphia the other day, is said to have boasted 
that Boston was no longer the Boston of the Winthrops and Adamses, but 
had become the Boston of the Collinses and O’Briens.” 


Many years ago Dr. Allen, of Lowell,* gave to the Massa- 
chusetts public—an unwilling audience—the statistical studies 
which have at last compelled such men as Mr. Hoar to seek for 
a modus vivendi for the old and the new populations of that State. 
Dr. Allen showed in his pamphlets that the divorces were all on 
one side, and pretty nearly all the children on the other. Dr. 
Allen’s was the hand that wrote the writing on the wall, and now 
comes the soothsayer to interpret it, and we fear that he is not a 
Daniel. Dr. Storer, now of Newport, R. I., formerly of Boston, 
read the fateful words aright in his Criminal Statistics, published 
shortly after Dr. Allen’s pamphlet, and we recommend to Mr. 
Hoar and to all students of the social problems in New England 
the writings of these two physicians as indispensable aids to 
forming a judgment. The most potent factor in the settlement 
of both the school question and the race question is not anything 
suggested by Mr. Hoar. It is the resistless stream of tendency 
first revealed to the public by these distinguished non-Catholic 
medical men, Drs. Allen and Storer, and since then shown by 


* Changes in New England Population. By Nathan Allen, M.D. Lowell: Stone, Huse 
& Co. 1877.—T7he New England.Family, By Nathan Allen, M.D. New Haven: Tuttle, 
Morehouse & Taylor. 1882,—Physical Degeneracy. By Nathan Allen, M.D, New York: 
D. Appleton & Co, 1870, 
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both the State and national census to be sweeping forward 
to the inevitable substitution of one race for the other in the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

Now, there are two classes in non-Catholic Massachusetts who 
are studying these alarming lessons of vital statistics—fanatics 
who wish to decatholicize the Celt, and level-headed politicians 
like Mr. Hoar who want to make him and his children thorough- 
ly American. As to the first class their position is peculiar. 
When the Celt first set foot in Massachusetts the commonwealth 
had a religion, and, such as it was, made haste to offer it to him. 
But the offer was received with such disdain, or so totally 
ignored, that proselytism was changed into persecution—petty 
persecution in private, and mobs and convent-smelling commit- 
tees in public. But neither old Patrick nor old Bridget would so 
much as stop on the way to Mass to answer the doleful wooing 
of the orthodox or Unitarian Puritan. Then, and ever since 
then, the main purpose has been to get the Catholic children, and 
chiefly by means of the public schools. This attempt has failed. 
Young Patrick and young Bridget, though looking and really 
feeling like young Yankees, are Catholics. The young genera- 
tion dresses in Yankee style, sits on the same bench at school 
with Yankee children, works in the Yankee millionaire’s big 
factory, has no brogue but the Yankee twang, and yet will have 
nothing to do with the Yankee meeting-house—not a whit more 
than the old folks would. They would have been better Ca- 
tholics if they could have had Catholic schooling; but as it was 
not their fault, God has found ways to help them, and they 
are Catholics. To borrow a comparison from geology, the reli- 


gious formation of the State is that of a recent stratum totally 


distinct from the old one, and: everywhere piercing through it 
without mingling with it in the least. 

Both the deacon and the schoolmarm undertook to deca- 
tholicize the Celt of New England, and both have failed. Se- 
cular schools have injured religion, lowered its tone, weakened 
its fervor, but they have not wounded it fatally. Catholics love 
their religton more than non-Catholics have any conception of, 
and this is true in a special manner of the Celt. The depth of 
his convictions and the vigor of his Catholic sentiment is little 
understood by outsiders. The Teuton, indeed, makes an ex- 
cellent Catholic, and has some good qualities which his Irish 
brother lacks. But for the high-spirited, aggressive religious 
character the people under discussion in Mr. Hoar’s paper are 
hardly equalled anywhere, So the malignant pest of unreligion, 
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sought to be made contagious through the public schools, has 
failed to penetrate to the vitals of our Catholic life. And mean- 
time we are making great progress in getting our children into 
schools strictly religious and Catholic. The fanatics have failed. 

But Mr. Hoar is not a fanatic and does not wish to meddle 
with the Catholic religion. What he is anxious for is the ming- 
ling of the races in such wise and under such influences as shall 
produce a type of character worthy of American institutions. 
He says, in effect: I, as a public man, must adjust my career to 
the providential lines of my State. Now, I see clearly from sta- 
tistics and from personal observation that the Catholic Celtic 
population is coming into control of Massachusetts. Therefore, 
as a statesman, that population must be the field of my endeavor ; 
I must win the Celts, if not for my political party, at least for 
the State and for its peculiar civilization. This appears to be 
Mr. Hoar’s mind as revealed by the article we are considering, 
and it is certainly praiseworthy. 

He trusts to education, to the public schools, for the best 
part of the work done. “ Above all,” he says, “ we should make 
them (the Celts] see that our common schools can never be a 
menace to their religious faith; we should strain all our re- 
sources, then, to the utmost, that the education to be got there 
should be better than any other, and keep them open to all 
the children of the State and free from partisan and sectarian 
control.” 

But let us ask Mr. Hoar why religious schools will not assist 
in making good citizens as well as non-religious ones? Why 
does he not say, Let a// schools in the State, public and private, 
religious and non-religious, endeavor, etc.? Is it because he 
distrusts Catholic schools? Ifso,then he ought to sayso. Any 
man in his station who thinks an educational system which is 
surely getting control of vast numbers of the citizens’ children is 
injurious to public welfare, is bound in conscience to denounce 
it. We complain of Mr. Hoar that he argues his case before 
the issue is made up. If he and men of his mind think sound 
Catholic training is detrimental to American citizenship let them 
say so. We say frankly, nay, the official organ of the whole Ca- 
tholic Church among us, the Baltimore Council, says frankly, that 
the Massachusetts public schools are detrimental to the Chris- 
tian religion, and inimical in the long run to the Christian com- 
monwealth. Here is our side fairly stated, and it has always 
been so; has he as fairly stated his side? Has he not got before 


the court, which is in this case the general public, without hav- 
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ing made up theissue? But if he does not think that training in 
a Catholic school is calculated to de-Americanize the children, 
then let him withdraw his plea in favor of the public schools as 
a necessary part of the process of citizen-making. Or, if he 
thinks Catholic schools may be made innocuous by some measure 
of State supervision, Catholics are open to fair proposals of com- 
promise. It strikes us that his statistics should stimulate Mr. 
Hoar’s activity in that direction; for the process of: bringing 
Celtic children into the world and placing them in Catholic 
schools goes right on in Massachusetts, and in such wise as to 
settle matters in a way likely to be very unpleasant to the foes 
of Christian education. 

Is it a fact that purely Catholic schools are anti- American in 
tendency? Yes, if to be anti-public-school be anti-American. 
Otherwise, No! Can Mr. Hoar or any one eise give a particle 
of proof that American Catholic schooling breeds monarchists, 
or anarchists, or free-lovers, or bribe-takers? No! These 
schools are filled by the children of the average Catholic citizen, 
to whom they give a fair secular training, an intelligent know- 
ledge of Catholic doctrine, a start in a religious habit of life; 
thence at an early age they pass into the work-shop, the factory, 
the harvest-field, the store. What we have to fear among the 
children of both Catholics and non-Catholics is not so much the 
bad citizenship which runs off into destructive social theories, 
for that is learned abroad. But we have to fear that bad citi- 
zenship which takes to drunkenness, shiftlessness, bribe-taking, 
and bribe-giving, and that form of civic sloth called abstention 
from the polls. If Mr. Hoar considers an unreligious school a 
better antidote for these civil maladies than a religious one, we 
disagree with him; but let him reveal his mind frankly. 

But it appears from Mr. Hoar’s own testimony that his Celtic 
fellow-citizens are already good Americans. We quote again 
from his article in the Boston Fournal : . 


“ They are satisfied in the main with our institutions and form of gov- 
ernment. They take an eager interest in public affairs. They have a pas- 
sion for owning and holding land. They have great domestic virtues. 
The family tie with them is strong. It will be hard to find in history a 
parallel to the generosity exhibited by our Irish immigrants to the kindred 
they left behindthem. They have admirable soldierly qualities. They have 
the religious feeling in great strength. They have the capacity for rapidad- 
vancement, as any person who will compare the inmates of his household 
or the workmen in shop or field from that race to-day with those of thirty 
years ago will agree. They are easily stirred by generous emotions. In 
the great day of our trial they furnished some of our noblest examples of 
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courage, patriotism, and devotion. They will compare very favorably with 
most other nations for industry and thrift.” 

And it might be further urged, if the public schools are nec- 
essary to qualify for American citizenship, what about natural- 
ized citizens? In truth, what makes the foreigner a good Ameri- 
can citizen is what makes any man such—that he is an honest 
man and no crank. The good man and the good citizen are not 
far apart. Ina multitude of cases a foreigner is helped in his 
appreciation of our institutions by his knowledge of the institu- 
tions of Europe. 

The following account of a Thanksgiving sermon in Brook- 
lyn is much to the point: 

“ The Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, Mr. Beecher’s old associate, preached 
the sermon, and was frequently interrupted by applause. His subject was 
‘Elements of Hopefulness in the National Condition,’ and he compared 
this country to the fire, fed by some unseen influence and burning in spite 
of the devil, which Bunyan’s Pilgrim saw. He took his auditors with Pil- 
grim behind the partition, and showed them the secret forces at work 
building up the financial and moral qualities of the American nation. 
After discussing the Anglo-Saxon race Dr. Abbott turned his attention to 
the question of immigration, and declared that this country is getting a 
selected population from abroad. He said: ‘In spite of the folly of Con- 
gress in stationing a marshal at the Custom-House, who forbids even min- 
isters who have a fair salary in view to enter our port, we are receiving a 
picked class of people. Men cry out that the seven Chicago Anarchists 
were foreigners, but they forget that the noble policemen, with their seven 
dead and sixty wounded lying about them, were Irishmen. [Applause.] 
Because a man is born here is no proof that he will be an American citi- 
zen. The man who from his poverty in Europe sees the flag of America, 
and longs to educate his children under it, is a true American. The Irish- 
man who wants to be an American is more of an American than the 
American who wants to be an Englishman.’ [Laughter and applause.]” 


Dr. Abbott is right. Honest men are easily made honest 
Americans, for the truths underlying our civil polity are self- 
evident. Schools help, especially religious ones; for all truth 
sooner or later looks to a religious-minded people to be safe- 
guarded. But what mainly helps is private virtue, deep per- 
sonal conviction, manly courage, in the individual citizen. If 
Mr. Hoar thinks “unsectarian” schools better capable of form- 
ing such character than teligious ones, he is wrong; but what 
we mostly complain of is that he does not come out with it 
plainly. 

But we must express our opinion that there are many Pro- 
testants in Massachusetts who will fight hard against the State 
schools being such as Mr. Hoar thinks Catholics can perma- 
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nently use. A non-sectarian school, as he understands it, isa 
menace and must always be a menace to religion, whether Cath- 
olic or non-Catholic. The school forms the man as well as home 
does, as well as the church does. Meantime the schools of the 
State are still largely under control of the enemies of the Catho- 
lic faith. Mr. Hoar may hope much from school influence, but 
the present school cannot be a focus for us and the outright 
antagonists of the Catholic idea at the same time: he cannot 
hope for that. f 

The main element in the make-up of a school is not the 
school-system, or the school-book, or the school-house, but the 
school-teacher. Let system, book, and house be what the law 
made them, and be the most innocuous conceivable; what 
teaches best is the teacher. The teacher is the concrete educa- 
tional influence, embodying theories, systems, methods in a single 
living force ; working by example, by moral tendencies, by ener- 
getic presence, by indirect influences, by collateral duties, by 
impalpable (but not unplanned) vital relation, often merging the 
personalities of the children in his or her own.* Mr. Hoar and 
educators of the ultra-secularist type are aware of this, and hope 
to use it as a factor in bringing about a change in the Celtic race 
among them. But is this a secret of their own? Do not Catho- 
lics know it also? Is there any other reason than this same one 
why we are hurrying forward our parish schools to the point at 
which we can say that all the children of the church are, in their 
school life, under the personal influence of teachers of guaran- 
teed Catholicity ? 

We say further that the school that he proposes is purely 
unreligious, which is what he means by unsectarian. Now, 
the Catholics are simply certain to have schools that are in some 
true sense not only religious but Catholic. If Mr. Hoar can 
bring about an accommodation by which such schools may also 
be State schools, he will succeed, in all probability, in securing 
not only the good will of Catholics, but also a large influence of 
a strictly American character infused into the education of 
Catholic children. If, for example, the Poughkeepsie plan, or 
something similar, were adopted in Massachusetts, the State 
would be safeguarded against the diversion of public money to 
sectarian purposes, and the Catholic people be content to use 
the public schools. His suggestion, as it now lies before the 
public, will but accelerate the building and filling up of Catho- 
lic schools entirely under the guidance of the church. There 
must be a square issue or a genuine compromise. Mr. Hoar 


* See Newman, /dea of a University, London, Pickering, 1873, p. 300. 
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shirks the issue and will not propose a compromise. But the 
processes pointed out by Drs. Allen and Storer still go on, and 
in no long time must bring Mr. Hoar and the non-Catholics of 
Massachusetts to a frame of mind more in accordance with 
actual facts. The American people will see finally, if not at 
once, that the State, in deciding for or against religion in the 
schools, has interfered with rights of conscience. In doing this 
the State has interfered in a matter essentially religious. The 
division of men’s minds proves this, for there is no manner of 
doubt that infidels trust to the unreligious schools of the present 
State system for the destruction of religion, and all Catholics 
trust to religious schools for the religious character of the com- 
ing generation. 

Either the Catholic children will be trained in schools purely 
Catholic, owned and conducted by the church as a private cor- 
poration, or the State must change the public schools in such a 
manner as to permit Catholic parents to provide Catholic in- 
struction in them, whether it be in school-hours or out of 
school-hours. There is no escape from this alternative. Mr. 
Hoar seems to think that there is. He thinks that there is hope 
of putting a stop to the building of Catholic parochial schools 
by making the public schools unsectarian. The law of the 
church in America as promulgated by the last Plenary Council, 
the unanimous purpose of bishops and priests everywhere, the 
ever-deepening convictions of the Catholic people and their un- 
faltering support as shown in the enormous increase of Catholic 
schools, especially in recent years—all this ought to be evidence 
enough to Mr. Hoar that it is not unsectarian schools but really 
religious schools that Catholics can be alone attracted to. Fur- 
thermore, in places like New York, for example, where all, per- 
haps, that even Mr. Hoar could wish in the unsectarian direction 
has been brought about in the public schools, the effect has not 
been to retard the progress of the Catholic schools for Catholic 
children. Does he labor under the delusion that the Catholic 
school is the hobby of the priest? When will he direct his 
inquiries deep enough and balance his mind fairly enough to 
appreciate the fact that the whole church from Rome outwards, 
Pope, bishops, priests, and people, are going to have all Catho- 
lic children under Catholic influences, doctrinal and moral and 
personal, in their school life? That this is compatible with a 
proper and reasonable supervision of the State over the ex- 
penditure of its funds in such schools is practically proved in 
England, Ireland, Germany, and across the border in Canada. 
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A MARTYR TO SCIENCE. 


IDR. JOHNSON once said that whenever he found himself ina 
place where a monk of former times had been, his feeling was to 
kneel and kiss the ground on which he had walked. It was a 
bold and a startling speech for the people and the times. It is 
not the purpose of this article to praise the monasteries of the 
Middle Age, although we know now that except for them al- 
most all of the little that was saved of the learning and wisdom 
of the ancients would have been lost. The historians, philoso- 
phers, and poets of Greece and Rome, such as were spared in the 
ravaging search by barbarians and fanatical Christians, owed 
their rescue to the humble, devout men who dwelt in the houses 
built by themselves in order, by separation from the world, to 
become wholly consecrate to religious and charitable uses. Of 
their churches at York, Durham, Antwerp, Amiens, Cologne, 
Strassburg, and elsewhere, each, like the temple of Ephesus, 
remains one of the wonders of the world. Yet the names of 
most of their builders died and were buried with them. They 
had raised these temples to the glory of the Master to whom all 
their being was devoted, and when their work, done for the 
most part in secrecy and silence, was ended, they were laid 
away in their own crypts by surviving brothers, who then at 
once returned to their own unfinished careers. This was all as 
the departed had wished; for they had looked for their'rewards 
in a different country which they had been allowed to foresee, 
wherein rewards were richer, more precious than what could be 
bestowed by men, contemporary or to come in future ages, and 
they would never lose any of the preciousness that was to make 
them so ineffably dear. 

But, turning from the general work of these religious, a brief 
consideration is asked of an individual monk of that period, who 
in the picture-books during the childhood of the oldest among 
us was represented asa malignant sorcerer, but whom now all 
the world unites in commending not only as the greatest of his 
class, at least in the department of earthly science, but as second, 
ifto any, only to his namesake who came three hundred years 
after him. 

_ It is curious to contemplate the long, winding course taken 
by Greek literature after its decay in Athens, to find its way 
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into Europe, and firstin the extreme West. Having been exiled 
from its native country and found a temporary sojourn in Alex- 
andria, where it was gradually grafted by the school of Proclus 
on the mystic philosophy of the East, again banished by Theo- 
dosius, it was hospitably received by Mahomet and his followers, 
and later was as firmly fixed at Cordova asin Bagdad. Thus in- 


‘troduced by the Arabs into Spain, the “Opyavor of Aristotle ef- 
fected vast changes in the methods of Christian theological teach- 


ing, and discussion. Philosophy, termed scholastic from the 
schools instituted by Charlemagne, became absorbed into scholas- 
tic theology. Herein was a vast change, and it was wrought 
necessarily by the conditions of contemporary thought. Very 


-many great minds in the thirteenth century, minds of extensive 


and varied cultivation, were among the enemies of Christianity. 
Learned Arabs, Greeks, and Hebrews,sometimes it was found 
difficult to oppose in debate by even the most gifted of the Chris- 
tian clergy, because the latter were less familiar with dialectic 
principles.. Thitherto theology had been taught mainly by ref- 


erence to the traditions of the church, and by appeals on dis- 


puted points to the authority of the Fathers, as those writers 
were styled who came next to the Apostolical Fathers who had 
been contemporary withthe Twelve. Acquaintance with Aris- 
totle’s philosophy after its introduction by the Arabs into Spain 
led naturally, and in not long time, to its employment in reli- 
gious controversy, and it seems curious how absorbed became 
not only leading but intellects of all degrees in its use. One 
reason doubtless was that philosophy,’and particularly occult 
sciences, the Arabs had studied much more than the other de- 
partments of Greek literature, because the former harmonized 
to some degree with their own studies of astrology and kindred 
subjects. While they knew Aristotle well, they had little know- 
ledge of Homer and Sophocles. These last for a time, and a long 
time, must give place to the former, who had preceded them in 
Europe. Not that the poets were altogether neglected, but 
these harmless singers were submitted to harsh treatment at 
the universities, which the scholastics dominated to sucha de- 
gree that, in Oxford especially, during a period of many years, 
heads were made sore by clubs and stones for no other cause 
than efforts to put other Greeks along by the side of the great 
despot of the Lyceum. Plato, for reasons of his own, would have 
excluded poets from his Republic. For other causes Aristotle 
excluded them for a strangely long period from Europe. 

In the mouths of disputants of all grades wranglings must be- 
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come numerous like the sands of the sea-shore, and well-nigh as 
unprofitable. Roger Bacon was the first to find out clearly 
their absurd inutility. He had studied this philosophy first at 
Oxford, afterwards at Paris and when he became a Francis- 
can monk and returned to his native country, having taken his 
abode at the friary hard by the seat of the university, he set 
out upon that bold career which was to be attended by many 
anguishing sufferings, but followed in time by undying renown. 
No man of his generation so well as he knew the enormity of 
the evils which were to be combated, none but he foresaw the 
trials of the combat. For the feeling had for philosophy by the 
Christian prelates had come down to them from the Greeks 
along with the books wherein mainly its discipline had been in- 
scribed. With the Greeks philosophy was regarded as a some- 
thing sacred, almost divine. As such, it was a desecration to 
employ it for mere human uses. Roger Bacon was the first to 
maintain, if not in the same words, in precisely the same spirit 
as his illustrious successor and namesake, that instead of man 
having been made for philosophy, philosophy was made for man. 
Philosophy, indeed, had come down from heaven, but not for 
the purpose of being enshrined in temples before whose altars 
mankind must bow in adoration as to a God. But it was a 
gift from heaven to man to be accepted with thankfulness, and 
to be used, not only as a means of attaining heaven after this 
mortal being shall be ended, but of increasing the conveniences 
and pleasures, and alleviating the burdens and sufferings, of 
this lower life—a boon, in fine, to be made available in every 
sphere of man’s endeavors and hopes for the attainment of good, 
spiritual and temporal. None but a sublime genius, and brave 
to audacity, could so have opposed himself to the most ancient, 
universal, deeply-set prejudices of the world. His courage 
was the more magnificent because he was too wise not to fore- 
see the martyrdom which was to come, the sorest element of 
which was the foreknowledge that it was to come from his own 
brethren. 

It was in the year 1240, when twenty-six years old, that, 
having learned all that was in scholastic philosophy, he left 
the University of Paris and returned to Oxford. Long after- 
wards he spoke with deep pain of the years upon years that 
he had wasted in study to him barren, both at the universities 
and then with his brothers at the friary, regretting that he ~ 
had not sooner begun the search for the material good 
which it was the chief mission of his philosophy to 
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teach mankind. Already he had become well cultured in lan- 
guages, and particularly so in mathematics. It was when he had 
begun with experimental philosophy that he began to speak with 
boldness against unquestioning subjection to the authority of 
antiquity in physics. “We are the ancients.” No saying of 
Lord Bacon has been more highly lauded than this. Yet Roger 
Bacon said the same or its equivalent three hundred years 
before Francis Bacon was born. The authority of the ancients, 
founded on the fact that they were the ancients, was ridiculous 
in the mind of this young monk. In what the world calls ancient 
times the world was in science in its infancy. We, we moderns, 
are the ancients. He would not discredit the achievements of 
man when the world was young. But the world is like man, 
its life as his life. It must advance and does advance from in- 
fancy, through childhood, youth, young manhood, mature age. 
A man is older than a child, and has profited, if he has not been 
a fool, by the experiences of childhood, and learned by those 
experiences to give up and turn away from its mistakes or fall 
into irrecoverable disasters. There is much that is touching in 
the solemn reverence and the fond affectionateness with which 
we remember the remote past even in our own lives. The long 
silence of those from whom our earliest lessons came leads us 
sometimes to feel reluctant to vary from their teachings, even 
when our own experience has shown them to have been errone- 
ous. Until Roger Bacon, rather until long after his time, so had 
mankind at every period felt towards the wise men of former 
periods. There seems to have been a feeling, strong like a con- 
viction, that the teachers of remote ages were taught directly 
from heaven, and taught all that it was good for mankind to know, 
and that it behooved those who came after mainly to gather up 
by pious search the things that during the lapse of time had 
been lost from the inspired wisdom of yore. Such a condition 
of the mind of humanity seems strange in this age, when inquiry 
has gone to the extreme of boldness; but in former times it was 
as if men felt that the eye of God was upon them when they 
even imagined the calling in question the sacred wisdom which 
the wise of old had received immediately from his mouth. 
This huge, time-honored tradition the young monk of Ilchester 
was the first who dared to question. “I spent twenty years,” 
he said, almost in anger with himself, and referring to the natu- 
ral sciences, “in the study of authority!” And afterwards he 
wrote these audacious words: “ Do you wish to know what, if | 
had the power, I would do with the works of Aristotle? I 
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would burn’ them up!” Nothing like this had a human being 
ever dared to say regarding this king of men, whose reign had 
begun with Alexander of Macedon and was destined to extend 
two hundred years longer, to the times of Cosmo de’ Medici. 

In the silence of his cell the thought had come to this Fran- 
ciscan that the despotism of authority in the natural sciences 
must be overturned, or the world remain for ever in ignorance 
of the things which, next to the true worship of God, it was most 
important to know. His studies had led him to the assurance of 
having found what were the means for this overthrow so needed 
for the weal of mankind. This was experimental science. In 
the investigations conducted in the workshop that he had built 
he had ascertained many natural facts, and he argued that the 
material world was full of such, created therein for man’s uses, 
which philosophy not only did not know but would have taught 
and commanded to ignore ; and then he wrote these memorable 
words: ‘“ Experimental Science does not receive verity at the 
hands of superior sciences. It is she who is the mistress, and 
the other sciences are her servants. She has the right, in effect, 
to give command to all the sciences, because it is she alone who 
certifies and consecrates their resultants. Experimental science, 
therefore, is the queen of the sciences and the limit of all specu- 
lation.” To us, as to his contemporaries, these words sound 
injurious to the supremacy of metaphysical truth. 

Fully convinced as to the justice and the strength of his posi- 
tion, he began that system of inquiry which was to devolve the 
greatest part of its credit upon his countryman who was to come 
on long afterwards, following his ideas, but unrestrained by au- 
thority and aided by the discoveries of three centuries which 
had been made mainly by accident. His first most noted en- 
deavors were devoted to the reformation of the Julian Calendar. 
Julius Czesar, as all know, had reckoned the length of the year 
at three hundred and sixty-five days and six hours—a wonderful 
approximation to verity in the existing state of astronomical 
science. The error of somewhat less than twelve minutes in the 
lapse of many centuries had induced a state of confusion that not 
only wrought much inconvenience in general, but interfered 
more and more seriously with the regulations of the church 
respecting proper times for the observance of days of special 
religious obligation. Thdt is one of the most eloquent letters 
ever written in which Bacon appealed to Pope Clement IV. in 
behalf of the rectification of the calendar, whose defects he char- 
acterized as having become “intolerable to the sage, and the 
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horror of the astronomer.” In it were exhibited the solicitude 
ofa Christian priest, the eager desire for certitude of the man of 
science, and the winsome courteousness of the diplomat. It is 
most touching to read, after his allusion to the infidel philosoph- 
ers, Greek and Arabian, his appeal to that liberal and enlight- 
ened prince to signalize and make for ever renowned his ponti- 
ficate by an action that would be as benignly serviceable to 
Christianity as to science. The hopes entertained were ended by 
the death of that eminent pope, and three more centuries must 
go by before, under Gregory XIV., would be accomplished 
what Bacon so ardently had wished. 

It is most sad to contemplate this unhappy miscarriage. 
That great genius foresaw the invention of the telescope. The 
honor bestowed upon Galileo has been proven to belong in its 
greatest part to Roger Bacon, and, but for his imprisonment and 
other persecutions, there is little, if indeed any, doubt that he 
would actually have invented not only that instrument but the 
microscope also. In the Opus Majus submitted to Clement oc- 
cur passages which clearly indicate this assumption. Having 
noticed the curious reflections from polished surfaces, casting 
images, some greater, some smaller than what was real, he was 
led to conclude that continued experiment might produce instru- 
ments that would magnify to degrees according to the degrees 
that human ingenuity and control of metallic substances could 
construct. Mankind never has had too much to say in praise of 
Sir Isaac Newton; yet centuries before him Roger Bacon had 
struck out the path in the science of optics in the pursuit of 
which this philosopher attained such splendid successes.’ In the 
contemplation of the work done by this monk in the midst of 
circumstances so adverse to his aims and endeavors, Humboldt 
named him “La plus grande apparition du Moyen Age.” 

The genius of a man who could have escaped that delusion 
of the “ philosopher’s stone” which took such long hold upon 
all men’s minds in the Middle Age must have been preterhu- 
man. Roger Bacon believed with the rest in the transmutation 
of the inferior metals into gold and silver; yet he was not only 
free from the superstitions which were indulged by some of the 
alchemists, but his practical sense rejected that infinity of fantas- 
tic imaginations respecting the influence of the planets and other 
agencies in hastening or retarding thé process of obtaining the 
lapis philosophorum—a mineral substance which, by mixing with 
the base, would transmute them into the precious metals. He 
simply believed that the metals were compound, and that re- 
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peated experiment would lead to the discovery of the processes 
employed by nature in those combinations. In all his metallur- 
gic work, limited as it was in comparison with his other in the 
service of science, the mere search for gold and silver, it is most 
probable, was never among his thoughts, especially his desires. 
A devotee to experimental science, in what time he could get 
from his religious duties, he took an interest in metallurgy, as 
he did in other branches. If he fell into the general error re- 

specting the convertibility of the inferior metals, the error, so 
far as he was concerned, was free as well from the superstitions 

as from the frauds into which many who dealt in such practices 

were led. Partly these superstitions, mainly these frauds, are 

what induced the infamy which has been attached to the name of 
alchemy. Yet science admits that it owes much to the alchem- 
ists. To one and another of the numerous adepts among them 

is to be attributed not only the discovery of phosphorus but the 

concentrated acids; and it is almost certain that to Roger Bacon 

in special mankind is indebted for the invention of gunpowder. 

That a pious and enlightened priest—enlightened far above all 

the men of his time—should have believed in the e/ixir vite 
which was to abolish death is an idea too absurd to be consid- 
ered for a moment in connection with him, In Sir F. Palgrave’s 
fiction, 7he Merchant and the Friar, there occurs what seems a 

just opinion about the connection of Roger Bacon with the va- 

garies of the alchemists in general. He was simply dazzled, ac- 

cording to this writer, by his inability, on account of the existing 

paucity of known natural principles, to comprehend the possible 

extent of the wonderful discoveries that were continually being 
eliminated in his workshop, and doubtless he suffered from the 
impostures practised in his name by his servants and others. 
upon the credulity and fears of the vulgar. 

And now let us consider briefly the penance that this illus- 
trious man underwent for his devotion to the interest of science— 
a penance more remarkable and more to be compassionated_ be- 
cause he must have foreseen its coming, and that from those of 
his own household. 

That preternatural gifts in remote former times were be- 
stowed by the Creator upon some of the human race, or at least 
that such bestowal was permitted by him, and even in cases | 
wherein the recipients were ignorant of him or hostile to him, 
cannot be doubted. When Moses, who had been divinely appoint- 
ed the god of Pharao, and Aaron his prophet, turned the rod into 
the serpent, “‘ Pharao called the wise men and the magicians ; and 
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they also by Egyptian enchantments and certain secrets did in 
like manner. And they every one cast down their rods and they 
became serpents.” * Even as late as-‘St. Paul, Simon for a long 
time had “bewitched the Samaritans with his sorceries.” In 
vain these arts were proscribed by the Roman laws as proceed- 
ing from the powers of evil. The multitudes were credulous 
still, not only to those that were native, but to the practices of 
the Thessalian witches, the magi, the sorcerers of Egypt and 
Phrygia, and other foreign nations, whose manners and opinions 
they were brought by continued conquests of Roman arms to 
learn. Christianity must oppose itself to these as to all other 
practices of heathenism. St. John, in the Apocalypse (xxi. 8), 
we remember, devoted to the second death, in the pool burning 
with fire and brimstone, sorcerers along with the “ fearful and 
unbelieving, the abominable, and murderers, and fornicators, and 
idolaters, and all liars." Among Christians, henceforth, arts 
which even heathen emperors had condemned must seem yet 
more black and diabolical, and be forbidden by yet more cer- 
tain and severe restrictions. Natural, therefore, were the jeal- 
ousies of the church always of whatever might obstruct the 


universal prevalence of the Christian faith. We are now consid- . 


ering nearly the most unenlightened period of the Middle Age, 
a period poor in general culture yet rich in religious fervor. 
Ever struggling, the church was struggling yet against the 
powers of darkness, and was timorous against everything that 
bore even the appearance of anenemy. The Mendicant orders, 
newly established, had lost none or little of the energetic devout- 
ness of their founders. Called into being in great emengencies, 
they were among the chiefest supports to the Papacy, whose for- 
tunes were those of the whole church. Besides, human infirmi- 
ties belong to men in all conditions, the pious and the wicked. 
A’ very great man always lives in advance of his times, and is 
never rightly appreciated because never fully understood by 
his contemporaries, even those with whom he lives upon terms 
of most intimate relationship. Especially is this the case with 
those who, though less, are yet highly gifted, and have those as- 
pirations that are found most often and most eager among the 
greatest of earth. There is no place so holy, said Thomas a 
. Kempis, wherein temptations do not enter, and the most insidi- 
ous are they which assail those otherwise most unassailable by 
evil influences. Leaders of multitudes next. below him who 
towers far above them are few who, in one form or another, 


* Exodus vii, 11, 12. 
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do not undertake to persuade their followers to drag him down 
from his threatening height, sometimes in order to cast him to 
death. Socrates nearly foresaw the Messias. At least he de- 
monstrated the inevitable necessity of his being. In his opinion 
God, the great Unknown, could never become known to the 
world with satisfaction unless he would clothe himself in human 
form, and, descending from heaven, exhibit himself in such form 
before the world, so prone not only to evil deeds but evil 
opinions. And so, at the instigation of those who stood nearest 
to him in men’s estimation, his people, to whose weal his whole 
being had been devoted, seized upon and slew him even in the 
midst of those teachings which, of all that have ever, fallen from 
human tongues not divinely inspired, were nearest to the oracles 
of God. 

Roger Bacon was too far in advance of his time not to fore- 
see that his generation would not be led by him, and that for 
his persistent refusal to stay behind he must suffer the penalties 
common to extraordinary greatness. It was Heine, if we are 
not mistaken, who said that wherever there is a great soul there 
is Golgotha—that is, its active career is to end with martyrdom. 
It may have been imprudent, but it was of a part of the integrity 
and boldness with which he was in the pursuit of science not to 
attempt to conceal the results of any of his work. His brother 
Franciscans, timorous like the rest of the Christian world re- 
specting the horrors of demonology, looked upon him with sus- 
picion and apprehension that grew with the ever-increasing 
wonderful discoveries, all of which were proclaimed with the 
joyous readiness with which an ardent searcher for truth loves 
to make it be known when he has found it. In time these bro- 
thers were driven to fear, what outsiders had already charged 
upon this monk, so strangely wise, the exhibitor of such start- 
ling things—that, like the sorcerers, he was possessed of demo- 
niacal spirits, and, if not arrested, he would inflict great harm 
upon the church in general and the order of Franciscans in par- 
ticular ; and so he was ordered to communicate knowledge of his 
investigations to no one, under pain of imprisonment and being 
fed upon bread and water only. The order was obeyed, the 
discoveries he had made were locked most in the recesses of his 
own brain and partly in those manuscripts to which he gave the 
name of Opus Majus. Extreme penalty for his wisdom was post- 
poned for a season by the promptness of his obedience, and in 
the course of time occurred events which led to the hope that 
the ban of silence would be removed and the-student be per- 
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mitted to pursue the career which, if unmolested, would have 
added untold blessings to mankind. Guy Foulquois, a native 
of St. Gilles, France, came late to the priesthood. He had been 
a soldier, a distinguished lawyer, and a high official at the court 
of Louis IX. When his wife died, leaving him with two daugh- 
ters, he left the world for the church. He had the good fortune 
to enjoy the intimate society of St. Thomas Aquinas and St. 
Bonaventure. His mind, from these associations and his pre- 
vious studies, had risen to a condition wherein it could note 
with pleasure the progress of general enlightenment. Pope 
Urban IV. appointed him legate to England, in order to aid in 
bringing about a:reconciliation between King Henry III. and 
Simon de Montfort. Pleased with the service rendered by him, 
upon his return he created him Cardinal Bishop of Sabina. 
While sojourning in England he did, rather he tried to do, a 
work far more important than that of conciliating to the king’s 
interest that turbulent noble whose factious endeavors were to 
be ended only by the defeat at Evesham. He had heard of 
some of the discoveries of the Franciscan monk at Oxford, and 
he became exceeding anxious to be made acquainted with them. 
He succeeded to a limited extent through the connivance of his 
agent, Remond de Laon, who managed to evade the surveil- 
lance under which the monk was held by his brethren. De- 
lighted with what he had obtained, for some years he could 
only regret that such a man should be the victim of a prejudice 
so hostile to the interests of mankind. But in the year 1265, on 
the death of Urban, he was elected to succeed him. In vain he 
remonstrated with the cardinals, as a truly pious ecclesiastic 
must do when exalted to such eminence. He could not prevail, 
and on the 22d day of February of that year assumed the tiara 
with the title of Clement IV. 

It is most grateful to consider the career of this eminent 
pope. Pious as enlightened, humble as great, he dwelt during 
all of his pontificate in the town of Viterbo, never for one time 
entering the great Eternal City, the capital of Christendom. 
The members of his family, though of noble extraction, he kept 
far from him, notifying them, early after his ascension, that they 
were not to expect any special favors at his hands. Following 
his example, his two daughters gave themselves to the church, 
becoming nuns in the Abbey of St. Saviour’s at Nismes. Often 
had he reflected upon what he had learned of the work of the 
humble Franciscan, and pitied his contracted life and the igno- 
rant fears that had constrained it within its narrow limits. Now, 
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when he had risen to be head of the church, he bethought him to 
do what was possible in the interests as well of science as of 
charity. Then he wrote that letter, which is still extant, in 
which he adjured him, by the respect which he was bound to 
have for the Apostolic See, to send to him in private an account 
of the investigations that he had made in behalf of science and 
their results. It seems now curious that the head of the church 
should use such precautionary means for the attainment of ends 
so desirable and benign. But the Franciscan Order were de- 
voted to pious works and tothe See of Rome. If he must do con- 
trary to what they had commanded within their own society, he 
will endeavor to do so without the notoriety that would inflict 
pain upon followers so devoted and otherwise so helpful to the 
cause of Christianity. Yet in the letter was an allusion to the 
restraints under which these writings had been put, and his or- 
ders were that, however binding these were, the manuscripts 
must be sent notwithstanding. It was thus that the world be- 
came acquainted with that Opus Mazjus, without doubt the most 
important work in the service of the physical needs of twankind 
that had ever yet been done. 

We can only speculate what might have been done by Cle- 
ment, both for science and its suffering, ablest, and most devoted 
votary, but for his advanced age and engrossment not only with 
the general affairs of the church, but with the settlement of the 
Two Sicilies upon the house of Anjou. In less than four years 
he died, and Bacon was thus left friendless. 

Among the Franciscans was one Tineus, of Alessiano, in the 
diocese of Ascoli, Italy. Of an obscure family, he had distin- 
guished himself by his devotion to the party who were desirous 
of returning to the stricter discipline of their founder, and who, 
in distinction to the Recollets, were called Brothers of the Obser- 
vance, sometimes Minors Observantines. At the death of St. 
Bonaventure he became general of the order. The death of 
Clement revived the charges of sorcery against Bacon, and the 
hostility became so acrimonious that he was summoned to ap- 
pear before a tribunal met at Paris for his trial. He was found 
guilty, and the judgment pronounced by D’Ascoli was perpet- 
ual imprisonment. He was then not far from being seventy 
years old. 

So harsh a judgment it is sad to think of at any period. 
Yet one cannot forget the hard trials of the church with evils 
so manifold that it was impossible in every instance to sepa- 
rate. the innocent from the guilty. In vain had the laws of 
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the empire endeavored to suppress what were considered the 
worst evils that could befall mankind. The infusion of barbaric 
blood from the northern regions of Europe had deepened the 
belief in diabolic influences. We have seen what was the judg- 
ment of St. John upon sorcerers, and we remember that St. 
Paul denounced Elymas as a “child of the devil.” What 
wonder, then, that the Franciscans, an order in which a large 
party had already risen who were departing from the stern 
rule of the glorious Saint of Assisium, should feel it their 
solemn duty to shut for ever the mouth of one among them 
whose experiments, with results hitherto unknown, were as- 
tounding even more than the most audacious of all the “black 
art’s” achievements? We wish we could know some of the 
incidents of this trial. What may have been the bearing of the 
accused, whom we know to have been as brave as he was gifted, 
as true to the cause of religion as that of science? He certainly 
did not recant, because he would not; did he defy? What was 
said in his defence, even with caution and timidity, by the few 
who hoped he might be less wicked than he seemed, or who loved 
him too well not to murmur some regrets that his face was to 
be withdrawn wholly from their sight, and its aged wearer to 
languish the poor remains of life in a dungeon? What affec- 
tionate tears were shed at the parting and afterwards in remem- 
bering what he was elsewhere than among those horrid imple- 
ments of his satanic practices? Answers to these questions we 
can imagine only, and then reflect that it could not have been 


‘otherwise. He came into the world before his time, and must 


suffer the penalties always inflicted upon premature advents. 
The world could not take the mighty strides needed to follow 
in his lead. This great truth was felt never so sadly as by our 
Lord when to his disciples he spoke these parting words: 
“ Adhuc multa habeo vobis dicere, sed non potestis portare modo.” * 
He had been charged with casting out devils through Beelze- 
bub. Even one of the Twelve, after the Resurrection, before 
believing, must lay his hand upon the prints of His wounds. 
No; on possunt modo. They could not bear until another 
should come and by degrees lead them up the dazzling heights. 
So St. Paul wrote tothe Corinthians: “ Lac vobis potum dedi, 
non escam: nondum enim poteratis, sed nec nunc quidem potestis: 
adhuc enim carnales estis.”’ + 

Tineus of Ascoli was neither a bad man nor acruel. The 
privations of his imprisoned brother probably were not harder 


*St, John xvi. 12, + 1 Cor. iii. 2. 
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than those which he voluntarily inflicted upon himself as the 
leader of one of the strictest of monastic orders, chosen from the 
straitest of its parties. A Franciscan must not only be, but to 
his brethren, the church, and the world he must appear, guilt- 
less of whatever derogates from the solemnity of his vows. 
Seven years after these events this leader, on the death of 
Honorius IV., was raised to the papal throne, taking the name of 
Nicholas IV. This honor was due mainly to his reputation for 
sanctity and acquaintance with the wants of the church, and 
partly to the courage with which he had withstood the pesti- 
lence at Sabina during the sitting of the conclave after the 
death of his predecessor. Yet he besought the cardinals to 
recall their votes, and on his dying bed declared, with a simple 
sincerity that no one doubted, “ We accepted the purple from 
fear of offending our order.” Nor was he hostile to learning. 
On the contrary—and it seems like a grim mockery—he not 
only granted large privileges to the University of Lisbon, 
founded by King Denis, but he founded himself that at Mont- 
pellier. Yet during his pontificate he seems never to have 
given a thought to the aged brother who still was lingering in 
the prison to which he had consigned him ten years before, and 
it was not until after his death that the sufferer was released 
and allowed to return to his native country. While he was 
languishing, shut out from the world, some of the irrefragable 
truths that he had propounded, in such wise as could not fail to 
become known, made here and there impressions upon minds 
more cultured and liberal than the rest that induced interven- 
tions in his behalf. Besides silence, the coming on of old age, 
long absence, subsidence of jealousies among his own brethren, 
another factor in the persecutions by which he had been beset, 
prevailed at last. An exile of fourscore granted leave to return 
to his home! What was left for him wastodie. Poignant in 
the highest degree doubtless is the suffering of a great soul 
which suffers not only unjustly but while laboring for the weal 
of its persecutors, who inflict because they cannot rise to see its 
good, grand purposes. Resentment is kept in abeyance because 
it knows that such inflictions have not been dictated by cruelty 
but ignorance, which is as implacable. Sadder words never 
came from the mouth of a dying man than those spoken by the 
returned exile who, after so many years of anguish, was allowed 
to die in his native home: “ /e me repens de. m'étre donné tant 
de peine dans T'intérét de la science.” The illustrious namesake 
who appropriated. so many of his ideas and almost all of his 
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praise, he also made touching appeals to foreign nations and 
future ages to ignore the things of which never a temptation 
came to the humble monk to be guilty. The one anguished in 
the recollections of infirmities which it is almost incredible that 
such aman would not have been able to cure; the other, having 
none of such sort to remember, must repent only of having been 
made to suffer for the time that, as it seemed to him in his dying 
hour, had been wasted in the interest of science. So Marcus 
Brutus, after his desertion by the people and after the defeat 
of Philippi, turned his eye regretfully back upon the literary 
and philosophic pursuits of his youth and young manhood, and 
wished he had never left them for the vain purpose of saving a 
republic that was already in ruins. Finally, we are reminded 
in this connection of the last words of Gregory VII. at Salerno: 
“‘We have loved justice and hated iniquity, and for this we die 


in exile.” 
R. M. JOHNSTON. 





DARWIN'S LIFE AND LETTERS.* 


READERS of the autobiography of John Stuart Mill and of 
Mr. Froude’s works on Carlyle will rejoice at the publication of 
the life and letters of another of the teachers and guides of our 
time. Whether the result will be as disastrous to the influence 
and to the reputation of the latter as it was to those of the 
former it is too soon to say with certainty, but we are inclined 
to think that some, at least, of the magnificence which has 
hitherto attached to the unknown will disappear in this case, 
too. 

These volumes succeed well in giving the reader a clear and 
exact knowledge of their subject. Far the larger portion comes 
from himself, and the remainder is written by one who was 
brought into the closest relations with him. It is in the very 
nature of things that the son has not treated the father with 
strict impartiality, and he might rightly leave that quality to be 
the distinguishing trait of some other biographer. At the same 
time we do not think that he would wilfully mislead, although 


*7he Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, including an Autobiographical Chapter. Edited 
by his son, Francis Darwin. In two volumes. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 1887. 
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Mr. Samuel Butler, we see, complains in the Atheneum of unfair 
treatment. Of the rights and wrongs in this matter we are not 
competent to judge; but, as we have said, we see no reason to 
question the general fairness and trustworthiness of the account 
of Darwin’s life here given. 

The work is made up, we may say, of three parts: An auto- 
biographical chapter(which is not a fragment but a brief view 
of Charles Darwin's whole life); a chapter of reminiscences, 
written by the editor, giving a picture of the daily home life of 
his father; and letters of Charles Darwin, beginning with 1828 
and ending in 1882. A chapter is contributed by Prof. Huxley 
on the reception of the Origin of Species. The letters make up. 
far the greater part of both volumes. They are divided into 
chapters according to subject matter, with the necessary explana- 
tion by the editor. 

Charles Darwin’s life was, except in a scientific point of 
view, uneventful. He was born at Shrewsbury and educated at 
its school. He then went to study medicine at Edinburgh, but, 
relinquishing the idea of becoming a doctor, he, with the inten- 
tion of taking holy orders, went to Cambridge and took his 
degree there. An opportunity having presented itself of going 
as naturalist in H. M.S. Beagle, he embraced it. Returning 
at the end of five years, he married, and after a short time 
settled down in the country in the house where he passed the 
rest of his life. His purpose of becoming a clergyman was 
never carried out, having rather died through neglect than 
having been formally relinquished. Inherited wealth placed him 
above the necessity of entering into-a profession, and conse- 
quently he was free to devote himself to scientific study. 

In Darwin’s character, as it is so clearly and truthfully laid 
before the reader of these volumes, there are many things which 
compel admiration. His happy home-life (contrasting so favor- 
ably with that of Carlvle), his indomitable industry and wonder- 
ful power of taking pains, his patience in suffering, the tender- 
ness of his heart, the warmth of his affection for his friends, his 
veneration for his father and’ deference to his wishes, his modesty, 
and the absence in him of the vulgar ambition to make a display— 
these are a few of the qualities possessed by him which call for 
our respect and full recognition. While willingly recognizing 
these many admirable features of his character and life, we are 
called on to measure him by the very highest standard of human 
excellence, as it is estimated by his admirers. He is placed by 
them on a level with the greatest men of ancient and modern 
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times, and yet the most remarkable thing which his Life and 
Letters reveals is the singularly limited and one-sided character 
of his mind. Every period of his life proves this; and unfortu- 
nately, as time went on, and after having devoted himself for 
many years to his own special studies, this want of remarkable 
mental power became more and more clear. “Shrewsbury 
school as a means of education to me,” he says, “proved a 
blank,” because he had no taste, and could not acquire one, for 
the classics. “During the three years which I spent at Cambridge 
my time was wasted, so far as my academical studies were con- 
cerned, as completely as at Edinburgh and at school.” While he 
took pleasure in Euclid and in reading Paley, he failed entirely 
with algebra through his “ not being able to see any meaning in 
fits] early stages.” This debarred him all through his life, to his 
great regret, from “ understanding the great leading principles 
of mathematics,” and, we may add, from receiving that discipline 
of mind which mathematics affords. He professes his inability 
to enter into metaphysics, or indeed into any kind of abstract 
reasoning; and, we may say, has given, in his remarks on the 
necessity for belief in a First Cause, ample evidence of that inabil- 
ity. Giving his recollections of a conversation with Sir James 
Mackintosh, he expresses his surprise at Sir James’ interest in 
the conversation, for “I was as ignorant as a pig about his sub- 
jects of history, politics, and moral philosophy.” This was when 
he was eighteen years old. The following passage contains the 
most startling revelation of his want of power and illustrates the 
effect upon his mind of his line of studies. Writing in 1876, when 
sixty-seven years of age, he says: \ 

“Up tothe age of thirty, or beyond it, poetry of many kinds, such as the 
works of Milton, Gray, Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Shelley, gave 
me great pleasure, and even as a school-boy I took intense delight in 
Shakspere, especially in the historical plays. I have also said that for- 
merly pictures gave me considerable, and music very great, delight. But 
now for many years I cannot endure to read a line of poetry; I have tried 
lately to read Shakspere, and found it so intolerably dull that it nau- 
seated me. I have also almost lost my taste for pictures or music. Music 
generally sets me thinking too energetically on what I have been at work 
on, instead of giving me pleasure. I retain some taste for fine scenery, 
but it does not cause me the exquisite delight which it formerly did.” 
Even in geology his knowledge seems to have been hastily 
picked up, and of botany his knowledge, when he made his voy- 
age in the Beagle, was of the most superficial character. 

In bringing out these surprising limitations we do not, of 
course, mean to call in question the universally recognized 
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ability of Darwin in his own sphere. But in our times the duty 
of submission to the authority of scientific men is earnestly in- 
culcated and generally acquiesced in far beyond the limits of 
what is just, and far beyond what scientific men deserve. The 
ascertainment of facts and their verification constitute the sphere 
of the scientific specialist. The fact of his being a specialist may 
even render him less competent to make just inferences from 
those facts than the man who takes a wider view. At all events, 
those inferences must be tested by men of more ample culture 
and of more fully instructed and informed minds. Mr. George 
Ticknor Curtis, in his admirable work, Creation or Evolution ?— 
a work which has not received the attention which it deserves— 
has very clearly laid down this principle. “ That the doctrine of 
evolution is generally admitted by men of science,” he says, “‘is, 
admitting the statement to be true, worth this and no more: 
that candid, truthful, and competent witnesses, when they speak 
of facts they have observed, are entitled to be believed as to the 
existence of those facts. When they assume facts which they 
do not prove, but which are essential links in the chain of evi- 
dence, or when the facts they do prove do ndt rationally exclude 
every other hypothesis excepting their own, the authority even 
of the whole body of such persons is of no more account than 
that of every other class of intelligent and cultivated men.” . . . 
“The principles of belief which we apply to the ordinary af- 
fairs of life are those which should be applied to scientific and 
philosophical theories; and inasmuch as the judicial method of 
reasoning upon facts is at once the most satisfactory and the 
most in accordance with common sense, I have here under- 
taken to apply it to the evidence which is supposed to establish 
the hypothesis of animal evolution.” The revelation which 
these volumes make of the incapacity of the author of the 
Origin of Species outside of his own special line will, we trust, 
lead to the fuller recognition of the sound principle inculcated 
by Mr. Curtis, and infuse into others sufficient confidence to 
lead them to judge for themselves the value of theories which 
men of science have been seeking to impose on the world. 
Another matter of special interest in these volumes is the 
attitude of Mr. Darwin towards religious truth, and, what is 
more important, the bearing of his special theory of evolution 
(or, to speak more accurately, his theory of natural selection) on 
the proof of religion. In some degree Mr. Darwin was better 
placed than his two great contemporaries of whom we have 
already spoken—John Stuart Mill and Carlyle. His father 
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was a member of the Anglican Establishment, and when his 
son failed to carry out the first plan formed for him, that of 
becoming a doctor, he was sent to Cambridge with a view to 
his becoming a clergyman. Into this plan Darwin entered with- 
out much difficulty. At first he fancied that he could not hold 
some of the dogmas maintained by the Establishment, but after 
reading Pearson and other theological works his objections 
vanished. He does not seem to have given any indication of a 
vocation to the ministry, and in fact there is very little evidence 
of his having given even ordinary attention to this, at that time, 
main object of his life. As was said before, the plan of becom- 
ing a clergyman rather died out than was actually renounced. 

As in so many other things, Darwin’s religious insight was 
but moderate. But, we are glad to say, he was never actively 
irreligious, and even when he sank to his lowest level he never 
assumed an openly hostile attitude to natural religion, at all 
events, His exact position in the end was this: he had rejected 
Christianity as a revelation of God, and, while inclining to a 
belief in the existence of a First Cause and of the immortality of 
the soul, he could not feel certain of either the one or the 
other. ' 

It may be worth while to quote his own words on these 
points. In the autobiography, which he wrote in 1876, this 
passage occurs : 

“I had gradually come to see that the Old Testament was no more to 
be trusted than the sacred books of the Hindoos.. . . By further reflecting 
that the clearest evidence would be requisite to make any sane man be- 
lieve in the miracles by which Christianity is supported; and,that the 
more we know of the fixed laws of nature the more incredible do miracles 
become; that the men of that time were ignorant and credulous to a 
degree almost incomprehensible by us; that the Gospels cannot be proved 
to have been written simultaneously with the events; that they differ in 
many too important details, far too important, as it seemed to me, to be 
admitted as the usual inaccuracies of eye-witnesses—by such reflections 
as these . ..I gradually came to disbelieve in Christianity as a divine 
revelation. . . . This disbelief crept over me at a very slow rate, but was 
at last complete. The rate was so slow that I felt no distress.” 


The first thing to remark here is that, as he himself acknow- 
ledges, there is nothing novel in these objections. The second 
thing is that these volumes afford very little evidence of Mr. 
Darwin’s having given any very serious study to the solution 
of his difficulties—anything like the study which a serious man 
is bound to give. He says in a letter to Dr. Abbott: “I have 
never systematically thought much on religion in relation to 
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science, or on morals in relation to society.” In fact, his loss of 
religious convictions seems to have been due to the same 
neglect which led to that atrophy of mind in other matters 
to which we have already alluded. But, without admitting for 
a moment that he was justified by the arguments adduced in 
giving up his belief in revelation, does not the fact that a man of 
Darwin’s power of mind succumbed to these difficulties show to 
what a disadvantage Protestant principles expose the cause of 
revealed religion? Protestantism kills, denies the existence of 
a living church in the world, denies the existence of any actu- 
ally existing supernatural institution endowed with a divinely 
given right of teaching, denies the corresponding duty of un- 
questioning submission to any external spiritual authority, sends 
its inquirers to make researches about a series of events which 
took place eighteen centuries ago; and if they are unable or un- 
willing to enter into such a course of inquiry, it logically has no 
standpoint for them as intelligent Christians. Such. seems to 
have been Darwin's case. 

The limits at our disposal prevent further examination of 
these volumes. But in conclusion we may say that every defen- 
der of religion must rejoice at their publication; for that holy 
cause cannot but gain in strength by learning the weakness of 
its enemies. 





IN NORTH-EASTERN MEXICO. 


THE most considerable and interesting town on the Mexican 
frontier is Monterey, the capital of the State of Nuevo Leon. 
It has upwards of 20,000 inhabitants, and the guide-books tell 
us that it is 168 miles from the Rio Grande and 1,791 feet above 
the sea-level. However, travellers by rail do not reckon distance 
by miles but hours, and it requires a great number of them to 
crawl over the narrow-gauge line from Laredo to Monterey; 
twenty miles an hour isa fair average. But if any one is ina 
hurry he has no business in Mexico; he will fuss and fume 
himself into a fever, and all to no purpose. Moreover, on this 
route one passes through some very fine mountain scenery 
amidst which ‘one would willingly linger. To the stranger the 
insignificant but novel incidents of rural life which he wit- 
nesses em route possess an interest; irrigation, goat-herding, min- 
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ing, attract attention; and one is not jolted and pounded so 
unmercifully as on some of the atrocious lines in Texas, and the 
day’s travel does not, on the whole, prove tedious. At Bus- 
tamente one stops for dinner; the voracious passenger, who has 
tasted nothing since he snatched a hasty breakfast at the hotel, 
seven hours previously, is not critical; he grasps his iron knife 
and fork (manufactured, one would suppose, especially for this 
country, for one meets with such rubbish nowhere else), and 
he attacks with infinite gusto whatever messes of rice, beans, or 
leather-like steaks may chance to be in his immediate neighbor- 
hood. 

If one only had time to visit the town, which is about a 
mile distant, one would enjoy a refreshing prospect. I vividly 
recall the sense of satisfaction with which, years ago, before the 
advent of the iron horse had aroused these sleepy valleys from 
their long repose, after weary miles of interminable dust, cactus, 
and waste, 1 rode on a sudden through green lanes with lofty, 
overhanging trees, backed by fruittul corn-fields, into the peace- 
ful streets of this little Indian town of Bustamente. There are 
about 5,000 people here, descendants of the original Tlaxcaltec 
tribe; the town, in fact, is sometimes called Tlaxcala, also San 
Miguel Aguayo. The smaller a Mexican town the greater the 
number of nomenclatures in which it rejoices, seeking appar- 
ently, by a long array of titles, rooted in different languages, to 
compensate for its actual insignificance. I said that the place 
is peaceful, but this does not always hold good; some years ago 
they got up election riots, a Cincinnati affair in microcosm, and 
certain of the inhabitants took leave of this troublous mundane 
state and went over tothe majority. I lately enjoyed an inte- 
resting chat in the train with the priest, returning, after a visit to 
his bishop at Monterey, to his lowly sphere of labor. He seem- 
ed bright and cheery, however, as a Frenchman always does ; 
but from Paris to Bustamente is a far call. The papers keep one 
more or less in touch of the outside world, though the echo of 
the great orb must sound faint and muffled at Tlaxcala. After 
all, it matters little in what workshop the task is wrought; so 
that it be executed with fidelity, the toiler will enjoy the con- 
sequent repose in the same habitation as his fellow-laborers 
from whom he may for a period have been divided by the 
exigencies of the hour. “ My people are sunk in ignorance,” 
said the priest; “mais gue faire? Tamper with their crude 
beliefs and they will end by believing nothing ; if they only had 
some intelligence! But there is little to work on.” 
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Five miles further on we reach Villaldama, a little larger 
than Bustamente. Here the people are mainly of Spanish 
descent. The name of the place was formerly San Pedro de la 
Boca de Leones (St. Peter of the Lions’ Mouth), and here wasa 
hospital or resting-place for the Franciscans on their way from 
the interior of Mexico to serve the Texas missions near San 
Antonio and at other places. But this neighborhood has been 
chiefly remarkable for its mineral wealth, and abandoned Spanish 
mines are now being reopened with promise of satisfactory 
results. The most noteworthy of these mines was that of 
San Antonio de la Yguana, discovered in 1757, which was very 
rich in silver and attracted quite a population while the bo- 
nanza lasted. Eighteen years later the governor of the State, 
undeterred by the burden of an infinity of Castilian titles and 
dignities, conveyed himself hither on 4 tour of inspection, and 
reported that he found fifteen Spanish families with thirty-two 
workmen engaged in mining; this must have been after the 
first rush and excitement was over. Another governor, in 
1806, says that this mine had produced many millions in a few 
days, so rich was the ore. The silver was found in loose stones 
in a ravine. The miners called it an yguana (lizard), which 
disappeared suddenly. We know a gentleman who had a mass 
of ore from here weighing twenty-five pounds, and which on be- 
ing smelted lost only half a pound in weight. The most import- 
ant mining operations now being conducted hereabouts are those 
of the Mexican Guadalupe Mining Company. Their office is 
at Philadelphia, but the active managers occupy a group of 
smal] houses near the railway between Bustamente and Villal- 
dama. They have not been working many years, but are already 
shipping off two or three thousand tons of silver-lead ore a 
month to Kansas City to be smelted’; they are, however, con- 
structing smelting-works of their own at Laredo, Texas, which 
will soon be completed. The work is ably carried on by 
Captain James Baxter, formerly an officer of engineers; he is a 
skilled miner, a vigorous administrator, and a genial companion, 
and, being surrounded by a staff of Philadelphians of similar 
characteristics, the work goes on without friction and with 
satisfaction to the shareholders. A mess has been established 
in a small building, where the little community, ladies and gen- 
tlemen alike, meet three times a day for meals. The mines are 
distant fifteen miles, some three or four thousand feet above the 
settlement; a small railway has been constructed for the whole 
ef this distance except two or three miles, and that will soon be 
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completed. Remarkable engineering skill has been displayed 
by Mr. Butterfield, the accomplished young Texas engineer, 
who has grappled successfully with so many obstacles and 
corkscrewed his road so cleverly around the mountain-side, 
through ravines, and over torrents, that nowhere does the grade 
exceed 5°, and one traverses the whole twelve miles well within 
the hour. It would be hard to surpass this mountain ride for wild 
grandeur and rugged sublimity. Here the clean-cut rocky 
coping of some long range of heights appears like the fortress 
of a race of primeval Titans ; again, as one peers down through 
light trellis-work into the pitchy black depths of the gorge, he 
involuntarily shudders, knowing that, should the frail support 
fail, he would be launched incontinently into the Stygian 
abodes and be enabled in person to test the accuracy of the 
researches of Dante and “Virgil. No such mishap ensuing, one 
alights safely at the extremity of the line and sees a long pro- 
cession of mules laden with ore winding its way down from 
the mines. The company employs several hundred of these 
pack-animals, which carry about 300 pounds each; prior to the 
construction of the railway they did all the transportation, but 
when the line is completed there will be little work for these 
sure-footed quadrupeds. 

These mines are a great benefit to the neighborhood, giving, 
as they do, regular employment to three or four hundred men 
and disbursing in the locality some $10,000 a month. The man- 
ager was much exercised at first by the thieving habits of the 
workmen; first a shovel would disappear, then a pickaxe would 
go and a crowbar turn up missing. lron implements cost pro- 
digiously in Mexico, few being made in the country and import 
dues being excessive. So the captain devised a plan by which 
to foil the tactics of these sons of Mercury. He made each gang 
answerable for the tools entrusted to it: if anything went all had 
their pay docked to make up the loss, but on the missing article 
returning the arrears of pay would revert to the laborers; by 
this means they were soon brought to reason. Thieving and 
sharp practice is a Mexican characteristic; in order to under- 
stand it one must regard things from their point of view. The 
struggle for existence and survival of the fittest isa law of na- 
ture. Religion comes in to modify this. Now, these Mexicans 
have in many cases received but a thin veneering of religion, 
conferred on them by Spanish conquistadores—not, to judge from 
the records of their proceedings, the sort of people to present 
their victims with the best samples of a very pure article: water 
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cannot rise above its source. But this apart. Great ideas take 
long to work out; it was centuries, long ages, before the Chris- 
tianity they had received effected a very marked change in the 
every-day life of the masses of our European forefathers, when 
religion, driven by chaotic confusion into monasteries, only 
served to render the surrounding darkness yet more dense and 
appalling. Witness St. Bernard’s testimony, for example. In- 
deed, some people think that with our bloated armaments and 
diabolical contrivances for the wholesale destruction of our 
kind, and our vast cities with their violent contrasts of selfish 
wealth and lifelong starvation, of flaunting vice and joyless 
penury, we ourselves have not as yet mastered the alphabet of 
Christianity. Well, with these considerations before us, is it 
any marvel that the Indian, emerged but lately (comparatively) 
from the savage state of which foray, sack, and plunder are the 
natural accessories, should still adhere to his ancient mode of 
viewing things? He has no particular use, we will say, for nuts, 
pins, and crowbars. But he would be lessened in his own es- 
teem if, the occasion offering for purloining them, he did not 
avail himself of it. The writer remembers two school-fellows 
found guilty of appropriating their playmates’ goods. Why, to 
their comrades they were uncanny objects, viewed with horror, 
as if infected with the plague, and were hastily thrust forth from 
the establishment. Yet all the time we admired the classical 
Spartans, though theft was with them an integral part of a boy’s 
training. This is how we account for the “smartness” of high and 
low:in Mexico: their Spanish masters taught them, and that with 
wide-spread and enduring success. Spain fleeced its luckless 
dependency, as it does Cuba in our day, and the vices of civiliza- 
tion and savagery mingled in private life. But a truce to these 
criticisms on the foibles of our neighbor; to return to his 
country. i 
The little river Sabinas, which flows through Bustamente 
and Villaldama, and whose waters alone made the existence of 
these places a possibility, flows onwards through a pass in the 
mountains till, after eighteen miles, it brings one to Sabinas, a 
town of about the same size as those already mentioned. Some 
years ago I went thither with a lawyer to examine the hacienda 
of an old Philadelphian established some forty years in the coun- 
try. He had taken that royal road to affluence for. the foreigner 
in Mexico—marriage—and, after three successive nuptials with 
wealthy daughters of the soil, found himself a person of consid- 
eration. A town house of large size at Laredo, a similar one at 
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Sabinas, another with well-stocked garden at the hacienda two 
miles from the town, hundreds of acres of corn towering ten feet 
above one’s head at Christmas, clean and orderly barns and la- 
borers’ dwellings, and rights in a cattle-range hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres in extent—what more could soul desire? It was 
interesting on this continent, where things are ordinarily so re- 
cent, to read the original grant of the water-rights, over 300 years 
old, coming direct from the Spanish crown. The writer and his 
legal friend strolled round the town one afternoon, magna 
comitante catervé—otherwise, with half a hundred gamins at our 
heels—we being unable to ascertain the why and wherefore of 
our brand-new popularity. The day being cool, we wore our 
ulsters; next day we learned that two fair men in women's 
clothes had appeared and caused a sensation in the streets. 
Another Philadelphian we unearthed in the place, a medical man 
of intelligence, having injudiciously wedded a tawny descendant 
of the Aztecs, and judging that she would cut but a poor figure 
in an Eastern sa/on, had buried himself in this remote spot, which 
he lamented that the railroad had approached—it being within 
eighteen miles—and disturbed his isolation. He was, however, 
evidently pleased to hold converse with civilized man once more, 
and narrated to us his troubles and his lengthy experience of the 
Mexican people, especially in collecting fees. The doctor said 
that from intolerant bigots many of the richer people had now 
become what they styled freethinkers, affirming that they 
would believe no more than they could understand ; and our 
medical friend said he had vainly endeavored to show them 
that as their mental capacity was such that they could under- 
stand nothing worth speaking of, their creed could be best ex- 
pressed by zero. 

But | have dawdled unconscionably on the road, my only ex- 
cuse being the genius of the country. The fifty miles of-rail be- 
tween Villaldama and Monterey are accomplished as rapidly as 
may be, though the grandeur of the heights on all sides tempts 
one to loiter, and at length we arrive at the plain brown wooden 
station of Monterey, where, as these depots do not as yet rejoice 
in platforms, the traveller is shot out somewhere or other on the 
track, and, picking his way painfully through a labyrinth of rails, 
and evading the throng of noisy and importunate porters and 
hackmen, at last reaches the road leading to the town, about a 
mile distant. Monterey has a most efficient street railroad, some 
twelve miles in length, leading to the centre of the town. Near 
the ‘station are a number of jaecals, or hovels made of stakes, 
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corn-stalks, and mud, and thatched with palm-leaves—“ a bundle 
of sticks whieh we call our home,” as Father Faber somewhere 
says. These dwellings, with a jumble of naked children and 
howling curs rolling promiscuously in the doorways, would look 
squalid enough did not kind Dame Nature considerately cover 
them with her graceful robe of green creepers, lovely turquoise 
and snowy convolvuli, and glorious golden marigold. Passing 
through shady lanes shut in by high, quick-set hedges and lofty 
pecan-trees, one reaches the new jail, which is being solidly con- 
structed of huge blocks of limestone; then comes the Alameda, 
or park, extensive, shady, and cool, but somewhat neglected. 
Occupying one side of a plaza, or square, is the fine municipal 
college. But the most remarkable object that arrests attention 
is the large temple of Nuestra Sefiora de Roble, now approach- 
ing completion, which is replacing an ancient church of smaller 
size, the tower of which is seen in the background. The nave 
and aisles of this new church are complete, and the choir and 
central dome, which are now being built, will produce an impos- 
ing result. It reminds one of the Brompton Oratory more than 
of anything else. It is a pity that the contemplated additions at 
the altar end of the church should be portrayed in villanous 
perspective on the wall; it deceives no one, and one resents an 
attempted deception, especially in a church. There is a fine, 
broad pavement of the glossy red concrete in common use in 
Mexico; it is the best flooring for a large building to be met 
with. The holy-water stoups are of size corresponding to the 
stately dimensions of the edifice itself, and the water was full of 
those restless, wriggling abominations, the germs of mosquitoes. 
A group of women knelt before an altar, one reciting the rosary, 
the others responding. In the eastern corner of the north aisle 
is a painting of the apparition of Our Lady of the Oak to the 
shepherdess, and a score or so of votive tablets are nailed around 
it on the wall. These are rude paintings, on iron plates, of sick 
persons in bed or kneeling before the miraculous image, and be- 
neath one reads the story of the sickness, vow, and recovery. 
The legend of Nuestra Sefiora de Roble is that she appeared in 
a hollow oak to a shepherdess on this spot, and expressed her 
wish that a church should be placed there. The pictures repre- 
sent Our Lady as wearing a huge golden crown and a white 
satin dress of large dimensions, elaborately embroidered with 
gold, over which hangs an ample blue cloak. Half the towns in 
Mexico have some such tradition as this, and in every church and 
every house is a picture of Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe, the 
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patroness of the country. One would think that the constant 
presentation of the flower of pure womanhood should exercise a 
refining influence; let us hope that it is so, even should appear- 
ances often be otherwise. There never is a bad that could not 
be worse. After all, the Mexican women have quiet, modest 
manners, and do not deck themselves out like cockatoos, with 
vast hats and absurd bonnets, like their fair sisters of the Fifth 
Avenue. Mothers carefully guard their daughters; affection for 
children is a national characteristic, and a people with this amia- 
ble trait is not without virtue. And let any one who, a stranger 
in a strange land, has fallen sick in Mexico, truthfully narrate his 
experiences. Would one of his own Northern people be likely 
to volunteer to take the small-pox-stricken alien into her house 
and nurse him with watchful care, not for reward, but from 
single-eyed charity? As to the truth or otherwise of the legend 
of Nuestra Sefiora de Roble, we have had no opportunity to in- 
quire into it, nor are we, much concerned to do so. Protestants 
used to ridicule modern miracles, though acknowledging that 
many were worked long ages ago. Now, however, they have 
their faith-cures in Switzerland, Germany, the United States, 
and elsewhere, yet they would pass by this legend unexamined, 
with a pitying sneer. Human nature is a bundle of inconsis- 
tencies and contradictions; we see what we wish to see, and 
close our eyes to the rest. The constantly recurring miracles of 
nature, day following night, the tree forming gradually but 
surely from the acorn—such as these are disregarded by the 
many because socommon. The law by which the diseased limb 
tends constantly to regain its normal condition does not direct 
the minds of the masses to a Supreme Will controlling nature. 
But to the thoughtful mind the truth or otherwise of a particu- 
lar marvel, living, as we do, in a temple hung with marvels, is a 
matter of little import; the exception has the effect, however, of 
leading some to realize the finger of the Infinite who otherwise 
might disregard it, and so makes for righteousness. 

Let us seat ourselves on one of the iron benches beneath the 
shade of the trees in the handsome Plaza de Zaragoza. Before 
us is the white marble fountain, into which the water plashes 
from the mouths of four huge dolphins, cool and refreshing ; 
over it, between the dense foliage, hangs a corona of purest 
azure, for the skies are always clear in these lands. Through 


the trees we catch a glimpse of the little cathedral with its two. 


western towers, and between them the fagade, adorned with 
every variety of sacred symbol and grotesque—papal tiaras and 
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mermaids, crosses and lions’ heads, keys and fabulous beasts. 
Within there is little worthy of remark. The high altar, with 
its silver frontal backed by a massive reredos, stands in the 
nave, and behind it is the bishop’s throne, the canons’ chairs 
ranged around the walls and apse, and a large brass lectern. 
The floor is made of pieces of wood six or seven feet long and a 
yard wide, and these at either end have grooves sunk into them 
to serve as handles. By raising these planks the vaults beneath 
the church, which have been employed as places of sepulture, 
are reached. The little church of San Francisco, near another 
side of the plaza, is similarly floored; it was formerly the chapel 
of the Franciscan convent. The friars of this order were the 
missionaries of Mexico, and by the simplicity of their lives and 
their singleness of aim did much to counteract the example of 
the Spanish conquerors, who, as a history of this State of Nuevo 
Leon says, drank down iniquity hke water. 

The buildings which surround the plaza, and, in fact, 
throughout the town, are for the most part constructed of the 
limestone with which the neighboring mountains abound; and 
where the owners are fortunately not rich enough to daub the 
masonry with plaster to be painted as an absurd burlesque of 
stone-work, the effect is very fine. One also sees some of those 
curious curled red tiles on the roofs that are found in southern 
Spain ; there are quaint twisted columns and arches like those 
in the Alhambra—in fact, one is constantly reminded of the 
Moor. On the opposite side of the plaza to the cathedral is 
the City Hall, but recently completed, a very fine building ; 
it is surrounded by a broad colonnade, thus facing the main 
plaza, two side-streets, and the Plaza del Comercio, a large 
square without gardens or ornamentation, a mere stand for hacks 
and traders’ wagons. On the further side of this plaza is the 
handsome Hotel de Hidalgo, the only three-story edifice in the 
town, but it is closed and internally incomplete. It was gutted 
by fire some time since. No one at present is willing to attempt 
it, and by leaving it unfinished the owner avoids taxation. Ina 
neighboring street an old Spaniard named Vignau keeps the 
Hotel Iturbide, the central court, with fountain and dense foli- 
age, bananas, oleanders, and roses, surrounded by a wide cloister 
on which the various rooms open. It has a monastic appear- 
ance, but that impression is rudely dispelled by a large picture 
suspended against the wall depicting the combats of a certain 
English pugilist, one Thomas Sayers, who is represented as 
pounding other half-naked savages into mummies by every vari- 
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ety of scientific assault. Sefior Vignau furnishes his guests 
with a lengthy document stating his tariff and a score or so 
of regulations to which they will be compelled to conform. 
The meals are those usual in the country, the chambers are cqm- 
fortably furnished, and on the whole it is a fairly good hotel. 
Not far distant is a really handsome two-story building with 
massive bronze railings and medallions, and charmingly refresh- 
ing court in the centre; this is the bank of the magnate of the 
frontier, Sefior Don Patricio Milmo. He isa fine white-headed 
man of sixty, with clear-cut, regular features, keen judgment, 
accurate discrimination, and a just appreciation of the value of 
his words. His brother Daniel is cashier of the Milmo National 
Bank of Laredo, Texas, of which Mr. Kelly, of New York, a 
connection of the family, is pnesident. No more cultivated gen- 
tleman or courteous friend than Mr. Daniel Milmo is to be met 
in either republic, as all those will testify who enjoy the pleasure 
of his acquaintance. Irishmen appear to do well in Mexico; this 
is one instance, to which many others might be added. 

The little river of Santa Catarina flows by the town, and, see- 
ing some churches a mile off at the foot of the Sierra Madre, we 
found a plank bridge over the stream, and, passing through sub- 
urban gardens and cottages, proceeded quietly along the road; 
soon, however, a drunken peon from a neighboring grocery 
hailed us, expressing cordial friendship and insisting on accom- 
panying us. This honor declined,the man drew his knife on 
us, and, being unarmed, it became rather puzzling what course 
to pursue. To knock our antagonist down and disarm him, 
though simple enough, might involve trouble with the authori- 
ties ; on the other hand, these people can not only stab but throw 
the knife with great accuracy. After eyeing each other for a 
time he of the knife proceeded for a space, and, seating himself, 
awaited our arrival. Strolling after him, we fortunately found a 
guard-house in a side-street, where the officer, on being appealed 
to, took a light from my cigar and said it was only the man’s 
fun. But this appeal for protection produced the rapid disap- 
pearance of our playful friend, and so all ended peacefully, 
though it might have been otherwise. This trifling incident is 
mentioned to illustrate a feature in the lower grade of Mexican 
life. There are some few cantinas, or saloons, in the towns, but 
they are above the means of the multitude; these drink at the 
groceries. Unfortunately mescal is exceedingly cheap, and, 
though their means are small, the peons can yet indulge in intox- 
ication. Itis not pleasant to enter astorté to order tea and sugar 
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and find a peon vomiting over the floor. Apart from that of an 
occasional drunkard, little violence is to be feared in a Mexican 
town, provided your house be thoroughly bolted, barred, and 
safeguarded, and that you possess a reliable watch-dog; but in 
country journeys it is usual to proceed in small parties and to 
carry arms. I have journeyed long distances alone, but it is not 
advisable; the marauding instinct of pre-Spanish days yet re- 
mains in active force, and a good horse, watch, or weapon is a 
prize worth fighting for. : 
Monterey has several very pretty plazas; that of La Purisima 
is one of the largest and most pleasing. At one end of it is the 
little church of La Purisima, with some monuments of ancient 
date. On the other side of the square is the Methodist mission 
school for boys; they have twenty-eight in all, nearly half being 
boarders, and great part of them are training for the ministry of 
their church. Mr. Bryce, the master, finds the work too much 
for him. He formerly occupied a chair:at the Methodist Col- 
lege of Texas, and would probably be more happy there again. 
His wife was before her marriage a teacher in the Presbyterian 
school for girls. Here there are some thirty or forty scholars, 
mostly boarders, with three American ladies as mistresses, the 
whole under the direction of a Chicago ladies’ society. Both 
these sects have their native preacher, who conducts religious 
services, holds prayer-meetings, sells or distributes Bibles and 
tracts, and attempts similar enterprises in the smaller towns in 
the vicinity. A number of the Presbyterian school-girls go 
occasionally to houses where they have friends. Neighbors 
(inquisitive or sympathetic) are invited in and hear the girls 
read, talk, sing hymns, and otherwise endeavor to spréad their 
principles. One hears varying accounts of Mexican Protestant- 
ism, as is natural. I have myself seen something of Baptists and 
the two sects just named, and these three are the most active. 
The Baptists appear to have the most churches and to be the 
narrowest, ignoring the other Protestants. The Methodists and 
Presbyterians seek to avoid clashing as much as possible. They 
have their monthly papers, published in the City of Mexico, 
well printed and illustrated. Two of them, Z/ Zvangeltsta Mext- 
cano and El Faro, are now before me, and there are others. 
Some of the matter is pretty good, but, from their position, 
these bodies must be proselytizers or nothing, and so a great 
portion of their columns is occupied by hostile criticism of 
Catholic doctrines, or by exposure of the failings, real or imagi- 
nary, of various Mexican clergymen. The Methodist journal 
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gives an account of the baptism, at one of their meetings, of 
several men; these must have been baptized in infancy, so it 
would appear that Catholic baptism goes for nothing in the eyes 
of these people. Then there is a long story of the supposed 
poisoning of one of their native female teachers. It is of course 
assumed that she was intentionally poisoned, that this was done 
from religious hostility, and that it was the work of the Jesuits. 

There have been and are occasionally popular demonstra- 
tions, more or less violent, against the missionaries, and it would 
be singular if this were not so. Few people like to hear their 
cherished beliefs derided, and the ignorant man’s only-argument 
is personal violence. The advent of the missionaries has pro- 
duced a great deal of angry feeling that did not previously exist. 
For instance, a Mexican lawyer and man of some education re- 
cently said to me: “ These Protestant missionaries merely come 
here for a living. They are paid by rich societies in the United 
States. They are not learned men, and their proper position is 
tilling the soil in their own country. If I were governor I 
would put them all in prison, or rather put them to death. Las 
Casas and the men who originally taught religion to the natives 
of this country were devoted apostles, who valued money no 
more than the stones under their feet. Why should we leave 
the church of all lands and all ages for an institution set up by 
Luther and Henry VIII. for their own immoral purposes?” 
This is the view of the educated Mexican Catholic; the devout 
peon will not be more tolerant. An English lady some time in 
the country says that converts are gained by judiciously sub- 
‘sidizing the very poor in times of distress, These adherents, 
however; are of dubious fidelity, for they sneak off to Mass be- 
fore the missionary is out of bed, and when death threatens call 
in the priest. 

This corresponds with what one has heard elsewhere, and 
whatever the belief or unbelief of the Mexico of the future may 
be, it is most unlikely that it will be Protestantism. A Baptist 
minister in these parts, a year or two ago, entered Mexican ter- 
ritory from Texas by rail, having with him a huge luncheon- 
basket apparently filled with tracts. The custom-house officials, 
however, on proceeding to search beneath this pious crust, dis- 
covered hams, canned meats, and similar articles subject to 
enormous duties, and these they promptly confiscated, leaving 
to the divine his papers, and with the wholesome precepts con- 
tained therein he possibly regaled himself. However, this gen- 
tleman has ever since been an object of suspicion to the authori- 
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ties, and I was lately told of his being in prison for attempting 
to smuggle a buggy, though that is no doubt a good story. The 
cashier of one of the banks in San Antonio told me that he was 
surprised to recognize in a reverend-looking individual in black 
who entered the bank a quondam Mexican scout who had 
served under him many years previously when he held rank in 
the army. ‘“ Why, Joey, what on earth are you doing in those 
clothes?” said the colonel, all amazed. “ Missionary, sir!” was 
the reply ; then, with a wink exquisitely comical, “I never got a 
hundred dollars a month for scouting, colonel.” I lately saw 
a missionary in the train piously poring over a pocket Bible; 
he was soon in high controversy with a Mexican. “I shall pos- 
sibly come into the fold some day,” said the latter, “ but tell me 
one thing and I will give you a thousand dollars : whom did Cain 
marry ?” And hereupon, having discomfited the preacher, he be- 
came jubilant. The divine, replying that the name of the first 
murderer's lady was not recorded, retired and consoled himself 
with that useful handbook, Prendergast’s Spanish Method. Some 
days later I saw him boarding the cars in company with a broad- 
backed female of Teutonic proportions, presumably his wile. 
“ Why,” as Max O'Rell says in his Filles de Fohn Bull, “ does a 
married clergyman appear so comical an anomaly?” Insome of 
the Eastern patriarchates the parish priests, we believe, are in- 
variably family men, and this, Protestants think, does not impair 
their efficiency. Still, an African traveller is unmarried, a naval 
or military officer is unmarried, or else marred—that, at any 
rate, is the view they take of it in England. St. Paul says that 
the unmarried man will care for the Lord, but the married one 
for his wife ; and fully granting that this applies to laity as well 
as clergy, one naturally demands a higher standard from the 
master than the scholar. “ Two gowns do not go well together,” 
says some one in Victor Hugo’s Zotlers of the Sea. True, there 
are bad priests, and scandals are not a few in some parts of 
Mexico. Yet Judas and Nicolas have always had their succes- 
sors, as is but natural. Still, the fervent Catholic traveller in 
Mexico is apt to exclaim : ‘‘ Happy the land where priestly vo- 
cations are carefully tested, and those only dedicated to the 
sacred ministry who possess the very exceptional qualities need- 
ful for so solitary and painful a life!” 

Well, as to these Protestant missions and missionaries in 
Mexico let us be fair and charitable. Here is a nation, to say 
the least of it, needing improvement; in Chicago and Boston 
are wealthy and benevolent men and women wishful to benefit 
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their kind; the religion in which they were nurtured is Pro- 
testantism, which has conserved much Catholic doctrine; they 
fancy. that it is a panacea for all spiritual ills. I have not found 
these American missionaries so ignorant as some Mexicans 
would represent; they appear to be respectable, well-conduct- 
ed people. But what they and their employers cannot see is 
that to upset established beliefs is a very serious matter. They 
want to persuade the people to disbelieve this doctrine but to 
retain that one, to disown the authority of the church but to 
accept that of the Bible. They will find that their destructive 
arguments will not cease to operate at the point where they in- 
tend them to. Protestantism is arrested rationalism. If they 
succeed in arousing the questioning spirit it will sweep away 
their own tenets as well as those they assail. A most amiable 
Protestant missionary lady told me that she would ordinarily 
trust no Mexican servant. However, securing one who was a 
“ church-member” (of the mission, that is), she relaxed her vigi- 
lance, and her finger-rings vanished as if her maid had been a 
mere Catholic! So we will leave the Mexican Protestant bodies, 
Episcopal, Methodist, Baptist, Congregational, Presbyterian, 
and what not, with their four thousand church-members, all told, 
and their comfortable domesticated apostles. They may stir up 
bigotry and ill-feeling, and in some measure upset what religion 
the people have ; but I doubt of permanent results. Revolving 
such considerations, I left the hospitable Methodist establish- 
ment, and, strolling down the street, dropped into the little 
suburban Santuaric de Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe, some ten 
years old. Over the entrance we read: “ Non fecit taliter omni 
nationi.” Within, a group of women in their black ribosas 
kneel before the image of the Lily of Israel; all is quiet, hushed, 
devout. Will our Protestant friends replace all that this is and 
all that this signifies with their discordant sects? 

We leave the city of Monterey, passing between lofty, mas- 
sive walls of limestone, above which rises the dark foliage of 
the orange brightened by luscious clusters of the golden apples 
of the Hesperides. I have eaten this fruit in Spain, California, 
Florida, Africa, the West Indies; in none of these places does 
it equal the large compact fruit of Monterey, with its rind no 
thicker than a kid glove. Beyond these pleasant gardens are 
fruitful corn-fields, which for miles occupy the valleys and 
plains adjoining the town, and looking back one sees the city 
nestling betwixt the overhanging heights of the Sierra Madre 
and the Silla, the latter the most exact copy of the American 
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military saddle imaginable. The confined position of Monterey 
makes it warm in summer; in the winter it is pleasant enough. 
It might, too, be healthy, but filth confined for centuries in deep, 
sunless vaults instead of being put to its legitimate purpose of 
fertilizing the soil revenges itself on the ignorant or thriftless 
populace. Who can wonder if fevers of various sorts are fre- 
quent, and the town compelled to pay the usual penalty for 
outraged natural law? On the outskirts of the town, raised on a 
slight eminence, is the bishop’s palace, now used as a barrack; 
dismounted guns, shot, and military débris lie around, for forty 
years ago General Taylor fought two actions at Monterey, in 
which many Americans who afterwards commanded great armies 
in the great civil war served as captains or lieutenants. General 
Grant also gained his first distinction in the street-fighting at 
the battle of Monterey. In the town isthe Virgin Bridge, so 
called from the apparition of the Blessed Virgin to the Mexican 
soldiery, advising them that they’should win the (first) battle, 
which was verified by the event. The present successors of 
these troops are said to be far more orderly and presentable in 
every way than their predecessors, but there is yet room for 
improvement. They more than carry out the late Dr. Nicholl’s 
precept to live on a dime a day, for they have but a real asa 
daily allowance to provide food, clothes, cigarettes, every- 
thing; no wonder the service is unpopular. 

The one thing at Monterey having a real practical interest 
for Americans is the bathing establishment four miles north 
of the city, called Topo Chico Springs. It is reached by a 
street railroad which crosses the main line of rail near the sta- 
tion. This health-resort is new, but deserves to be better known. 
The waters, for certain diseases, are said to be unsurpassed, if 
equalled, on this continent. There is only a small village near 
the baths, so man is unable by his negligence to contaminate 
air and water as at Monterey. There is a good stone hotel, 
quite new, and in process of enlargement; it is managed by 
Americans—as, in fact, the whole settlement is—and Mr. Cook, 
who presides over the culinary department, prides himself on 
being able to infer from a guest’s appearance the kind of fare 
that will prove most acceptable to his palate. There is a cozy 
drawing-room with piano, easy-chairs, books, Mexican orna- 
ments and curios, and a pleasant little society to beguile the 
evening hours. The rooms have good Brussels carpets, clean 
beds, chests of drawers and ample mirrors (luxuries not ordi- 
narily found in Mexican hotels), and each chamber has its own 
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little gallery outside its French window, where one may remain 
undisturbed and contemplate the surrounding scenery. Charges 
at the hotel are exceedingly moderate, and every effort is made 
to give satisfaction. The bath-houses are spacious, airy, clean, 
and excellent in every respect, and compare favorably with 
those at Langenschwalbach, Schlangenbad, Leuk, San Moritz, 
or any of the celebrated European resorts. There are swim- 
ming-baths and a great number of private ones, and several 
American and German medical men are in attendance. 

There are hot and sulphur springs, the hot water as warm 
as one can bear with comfort, 106° F. An elaborate analysis of 
its mineral contents has been made by one of the scientists who 
accompanied the Emperor Maximilian. We cannot reproduce 
this in extenso, but there is oxide of iron, lime, magnesia, soda, 
silica, and subphosphate of alumina. The sulphur spring con- 
tains white sulphur, silica, iodine, magnesia, potash, soda, and 
sulphuretted hydrogen; its flow of water is about 60,000 gallons 
per hour. Dr. McMaster, who resided some years at the well- 
known Hot Springs of Arkansas, and who has visited the ther- 
mal springs of New Mexico and California, is unstinted in his 
praise, saying that rheumatism with all its various complica- 
tions, liver and kidney complaints, catarrh, blood-poisoning, skin 
diseases, etc., yield readily to this water. The testimony of. 
other physicians is to the same effect. Hard by some Ameri- 
cans have recently established a dairy, importing their cows 
from Texas. They obtain a ready sale for their milk at fifty 
cents a gallon and butter at seventy-five cents a pound, and 
ought to do well, as good butter could not be had here before 
their arrival. On the whole, the Northerner in search of health, 
rest, or change might do worse than pay a visit to Topo Chico 
Springs. 

Saltillo, Mexico. CHARLES E. Hopson. 
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THE WYNTERTONS OF NETHERWOOD. 


(CONCLUDED.) 


SCARCELY two months had elapsed since I had last seen Neth- 
erwood Court; the roses had not ceased to blossom in its gar- 
dens, the glory of the summer had not departed from its woods 
and groves, the birds still sang among its leafy thickets, and yet 
how changed the scene appeared to me as [ once more drove 
up the familiar avenue! The splendor of an August sunset was 
flooding the air, and through the spaces between the stately 
limes I could see the-blaze of beauty on the terraces and lawns 
—the brilliant scarlet of geraniums, the deep ultramarine of sal- | 
vias, the rosy pink of graceful oleanders, and the creamy white 
of the royal magnolias which displayed their shining foliage on 
the west front of the house. As usual on summer evenings, I 
found the hall-door open, so I entered unattended, crossed the 
wide vestibule, and gently pushed back the portals of the li- 
brary, thinking I might probably find there the master of the 
mansion. The room was untenanted, however, so I traversed 
its spacious length and knocked at the door of an inner and 
much smaller apartment which Capt. Wynterton was in the 
habit of using asastudy. “Come in,” said his well-known voice, 
and in a moment more we were shaking hands. 

After a few brief words of greeting I seated myself by the 
window, Capt. Wynterton remaining standing on the hearth- 
rug. He was the first to break the silence. 

“TI am so glad you have come, Temple,” he said. ‘You 
know what trouble | am in?” 

“Yes,” I replied. “Sir Philip Fletcher was with me this 
morning ; I have heard all.” 

“ What is your opinion?” he asked. 

“My opinion is that you are entirely in his power. His con- 
duct is ungenerous, not to use a harsher word.” 

Capt. Wynterton shivered and turned round to the fire, for 
the evening was somewhat chilly, and some logs were burning 
on the hearth. The look of misery on his face went to my heart. 

“T might have known that boy would be my ruin,” he said, 
speaking with evident effort. “It is my own fault; I have only 
myself to blame. I may as well tell you at once what has 
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been concealed from you too long: Hubert is not my own 
child.” 
I got up and moved to his side, and there was a few mo- 
ments’ pause. “ Tell me all about it,” I said at length. 
Had the announcement come upon me with the force of a 
startling surprise, I am not sure that I should have been able to 
repress all outward manifestations of astonishment; but it was 
merely the confirmation of my long-standing conviction, and 
I therefore remained perfectly unmoved, to all appearance at 
least. Capt. Wynterton was too completely absorbed to notice 
my calmness or think it wanted accounting for; perhaps he 
attributed it to my professional training, for lawyers, like priests 
and doctors, have many strange tales to hear. He drew for- 
ward an arm-chair for me, seated himself in another not far off, 
and began his recital. 
“You remember how passionately I longed for an heir in 

the early days of my married life. My dear wife often used to 
check me when I expressed myself too strongly on the subject, 
reminding me in her gentle way that God knows best what is 
good for us. It would have been well for me if I had heeded 
her pious admonitions; but as one year after another went by 
without bringing any hope of a child, my impatient eagerness 
increased, until at last | felt that if this one great wish of my 
heart were denied me I could find no enjoyment in all the nu- 
merous blessings God was showering down unceasingly on my 
thankless head. You know how we went abroad for the sake 
of my wife’s health, and how after some time we had the joyful 
assurance that God was about to bestow on us the earnestly- 
coveted gift of a child.” He paused, overcome by emotion, and 
I came to his relief. 

“I distinctly recollect the letter in which you told me you 
were intending to return to England as soon as possible, in or- 
der that the heir might be born at Netherwood. The next time 
you wrote it was to relate your compulsory halt at Bordeaux, 
your terrible anxiety about your wife, the boy's birth, and her 
critical illness.” I stopped speaking, and Capt. Wynterton re- 
sumed his narrative. 

“ There was an old saying one of our masters used to be fond 
of quoting when we were at school, ‘ Satan is complaisant to eager 
wishers,’ and I am a proof of how fatally true that saying is. To 
my great grief and disappointment, our son died a few hours 
after his birth, and his mother’s life was despaired of. For more 
than a week she lay in a state of unconsciousness, while I hung 
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over her in speechless sorrow, fearing each hour would be her 
last. But one morning the doctor detected a slight improve- 
ment, a flicker, as it were, of returning consciousness, and at the 
close of his visit he told me that what he now most dreaded 
was the effect which the knowledge of the baby’s death might 
have upon his patient, who was certain to ask for her child in 
the event of her regaining the power of speech. Then, with the 
swiftness of lightning, there came upon me the temptation to 
which, alas! I yielded—the idea of substituting a living child for 
my own dead one, and thus both providing myself with an heir 
and sparing the feelings of my wife. The doctor acquiesced at 
once, for he regarded the question from a purely medical point 
of view, and the plan was accordingly carried out. Some peo- 
ple in an humble class of life and in straitened circumstances, 
to whose family twins had just been added, were induced to 
part with one of their newly-born sons, and the affair was so 
cleverly managed that no one except the doctor, the nurse, and 
myself suspected anything about it. You know my history 
from that day, sol have nothing more to tell; but you can 
never know the misery, the remorse, the vain regret which it 
has been my lot to endure. Only when it was too late did I see 
what I had done in its true colors ; especially when Beatrice was 
born, and I felt that I had deprived my daughter of her inheri- 
tance and robbed her of her birthright, my self-reproach knew 
no bounds. And now it seems as if I were to be the means of 
destroying the happiness of her life!” 

“Poor Beatrice!” I could not help exclaiming. “Iam afraid 
it is a sad business for her, however it may turn out. Does she 
know anything yet? Have you told her what Sir Philip’s er- 
rand was? There is no time to be lost ; the inquest on M. Mori- 
zot is to be held the day after to-morrow.” 

I was horror-struck to see the effect of my words. Capt. 
Wynterton turned white to the very lips, grasped the arm of 
his chair as if for support, and turning towards me with a quick 
movement, “ What did you say the man’s name was?” he in- 
quired eagerly. 

“ Morizot,” I replied—‘ Jean-Baptiste Morizot. I saw the 
name on a letter which had come for him; the landlord asked 
me what he was to do with it. I think the post-mark was 
Lyons. Did you know him, Wynterton?” 

“Sir Philip said he was a dark young man, about Hubert’s 
age, who had lately come from the south of France,’’ he contin- 
ued, without heeding my question. “ Morizot was the name of 
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Hubert’s parents. The curse has come upon me, in truth, for 
I do believe the unhappy boy has killed his own brother!” 

“Impossible!” I exclaimed. But as I uttered the word my 
heart misgave me, for | remembered what had been said to me 
that very morning: “ They might be mistaken for one another.” 
“The similarity of name is a strange coincidence,” I.remarked 
aloud, “ but I have known stranger. No doubt there are plenty 
more families of that name, though it is a peculiar one. I see 
no reason to conclude that he is even a distant relative.” 

“JT could tell if I saw him,” pursued Capt. Wynterton, “ for 
I distinctly remember, when the two infants were shown to me, 
I rejected the one because it had a purple mark on its cheek. 
Those marks are seldom, if ever, got rid of. Do you happen to 
know if he had one?” 

I was obliged, reluctantly, to own that both Fletcher and the 
landlord of the lodging-house had mentioned this disfigurement 
tome. “I knew it!” cried my friend: ‘‘ Hubert’s hand is stained 
with the blood of his twin-brother! Alas! alas! would that I 
had died before this disgrace came upon me!” 

No words can say how deeply I felt for Ambrose Wynterton 
as he sat leaning his head on his hand, the large ‘tears rolling 
down his cheeks. I pressed his hand in silent sympathy. “I 
do not see that you did do so very wrong in adopting the child, 
after all,” I said at length. “You did it for your wife’s sake, 
from a desire to spare her pain.” 

“ No, no, Temple,” he rejoined, looking up; “it is of no use 
trying to gloss it over or palliate what I did. I interfered with 
Providence and practised a gross deception. I had set my 
whole heart on having an heir; nay, more, I determined to have 
one, and cared not at what cost of honor and principle. Now I 
must bear the consequences. God knows Iam heavily pun- 
ished!” 

_ “ Better be punished in this world than in the next,” I said, 
withasigh. “But this thing must not be known, the secret must 
be kept to the end. Besides, we have yet to ascertain whether 
the man was really Hubert’s brother. I cannot take it for 
granted in the way youdo. The matter must be investigated. 
The first thing to be done is to decide about Sir Philip’s propo- 
sal, the acceptance or refusal of which involves so much to every 
one concerned,” I concluded, trying to recall the thoughts of my 
unhappy friend to the business about which I had come down. 

He looked up at me with an expression in which humiliation, 

misery, and remorse were blended in a manner that I cannot 
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attempt to describe. ‘I sent for you to decide that question,” 
he replied in a weary tone. “I will tell you what Father Quen- 
tin said. I believe his judgment is sound. He advised me to 
state the case to Beatrice without any attempt to influence or 
persuade her, and he doubted not she would be willing to make 
the sacrifice, and I, he said, must be willing to accept it.” 

“ That is exactly what I think,” I said with decision, ‘‘and I. 
am glad that his opinion so fully coincides with my own. Ido 
not see that you have any room for hesitation, Wynterton. Bea- 
trice is a good girl and devotedly attached to you; she would 
do anything to spare you sorrow, andIam sure you will have 
no difficulty in gaining her consent.” 

“Perhaps not,” he rejoined, “but I shrink from letting her 
know what is required of her. It seems such a shame that this 
fair young girl in the springtide of happiness should have her 
whole life blighted for my sake, who am a miserable old man, 
with one foot, so to speak, in the grave. I cannot bear to think 
that my child must thus suffer for her father’s fault!” 

“You forget,” I said, “that it is for Hubert’s sake, not yours, 
she will do this. She will see nothing but his guilt and his 
wrong-doing as having been the means of bringing this misery 
on us all. Whatever you do, pray do not undeceive her as to 
the relationship in which she stands to him!” 

“No, I will not. Father Quentin warned me to be careful to 
conceal that secret. Let me tell you something more he said : 
he reminded me that God never lays on his children burdens 
that they cannot bear, nor duties which they have not strength 
to fulfil; who knows, he added, but that in some way of which 
we little dream this trial may be lightened for Beatrice ?—either 
some way of escape may be niade for her, or, if it come to the 
worst and she is forced to marry a man who does not scorn to 
make his own profit out of his friend’s misfortunes, her self-sac- 
rifice may be rewarded even in this life, sunshine may once more 
return after the storm, and her lot be less dark than we are now 
inclined to fear that it will prove.” 

“T rejoice to hear that Father Quentin takes so sensible and 
hopeful a view of the subject,” I said. “That ought to encour- 
age and cheer you, my dear friend; do not be so much cast 
down about this sad affair. There is no doubt as to what is to 
be done now: Beatrice must be told, for I think I can venture 
to assert that even in the event of her marrying Sir Philip, as it 
appears she must, the unhappiness entailed on her can scarcely 
be as great as that which will inevitably come upon her if mat- 
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ters are left to take their course. I am thoroughly convinced 
that he will show no mercy, and his evidence will insure a ver- 
dict of manslaughter, possibly of wilful murder, against Hu- 
bert.” 

“It would be different if Sir Philip were an absolute 
stranger,” Capt. Wynterton said, “though even in that case | 
am sure Beatrice could never bring herself to like him; but, as 
it is, she has a strong aversion to him, and I tell you plainly that 
I fully share her feeling.” 

“His conduct in regard to the unfortunate occurrence which 
has given him so much power over you certainly places his 
character in no very advantageous light,’ I replied, “and he 
cannot be said to be either generous or high-minded. But, on 
the other hand, you must not forget that you cannot, under ex- 
isting circumstances, bring yourself to look at him fairly. He 
is sincerely fond of Beatrice, after his fashion, and if he does not 
make her really happy I do not think he will make her miser- 
able. There is one thing against the marriage, however—he is 
not a Catholic.” 

“ As to that,” her father said, “he can scarcely be called a 
Protestant, at least in the ordinary acceptation of the word, for 
he told me he had no definite religious beliefs, and no prejudices 
either. He added that, if Beatrice agreed to marry him, he 
would at once consent to place himself under instruction with 
a view to being received into the church. So that obstacle, at 
least, is removed. I had better see her at once, I suppose,” he 
concluded, with a sigh. 

I noted his pallid and weary face, and the air of exhaustion 
with which he stretched out his hand to ring the bell. ‘ Not to- 
night,” I said; “it is getting late, and you are evidently tired 
out. To-morrow will be quite time enough, and you will feel 
refreshed then, I hope.” 

He readily assented, glad to delay, even for a few brief 
hours, the interview he so much dreaded. I wished him good- 
night and left him, as [ had several letters to write. 

Before repairing to my room I turned my steps in the direc- 
tion of the chapel, and there I found Beatrice kneeling at the 
feet of an image of Our Lady of Dolors, engaged in saying her 
beads. If sorrow is to come upon her, there can be no better 
preparation for meeting it, I thought, as I knelt beside her and 
silently joined my prayers to hers. 
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III. 


Well and wisely has it been said that when confronted with 
an unlooked-for crisis we are what we have made ourselves, 
since it is repeated action which prepares us for sudden choice. 

Beatrice Wynterton’s life had hitherto been all sunshine and 
summer; she had been sheltered from every rough wind and 
screened from every untoward blast; her path had been strewn 
with roses, and every pebble likely to wound her delicate feet 
had been as far as possible removed out of her way. Yet the 
storm, when it came, did not find her unprepared, nor did it leave 
her utterly prostrate. For under her soft and girlish exterior 
she possessed her father’s strength of will, and a high and daunt- 
less courage inherited from the long line of illustrious ances- 
tors to which her mother had belonged. She had, moreover, 
never breathed any other atmosphere than that of a truly Chris- 
tian home; for Capt. Wynterton had been most careful in the 
choice of those to whom her education had been confided, and: 
her religious education could not have fallen into better hands 
than those of Father Quentin. She had already learnt to make 
duty, not inclination, the guide of her actions, and in all things 
to consider rather how she might please God than how she might 
gratify self. She understood the beauty and value of sacrifice, 
and, by the daily and hourly practice of renunciation in regard to 
matters so small as often to be imperceptible to the eyes of those 
around her, she had trained herself both to see clearly what 
she ought to do, and also to face unflinchingly the consequences 
of her decision in the painful and trying circumstances in which 
she was about to be placed. The reader will perhaps deem me 
partial, and I fully admit that such maturity of mind and charac- 
ter is rarely to be met with ina girl of nineteen. But the por- 
trait of Beatrice is no fancy sketch—it is, on the contrary, taken 
from real life; she is no imaginary woman, but a creature of 
flesh and blood, and I think that her conduct will, in the sequel, 
be found to justify my praise. } 

The next day was Wednesday, the morning on which Mass 
was ordinarily said in the chapel of Netherwood Court, and the 
whole household was assembled there as usual. My thoughts 
were naturally a good deal preoccupied by the interview so 
soon to be held, and I could scarcely take my eyes from Bea- 
trice and her father. The latter had evidently passed a sleep- 
less night, and I was shocked to see the change which the last 
two days had made in his appearance.’ In the clear morning 
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light he looked haggard and broken; he seemed to have sud. 
denly grown twenty years older, and his step, usually so elastic, 
was slow and weary as he prepared to leave the chapel. 

There was. not much said during breakfast-time. Capt. 
Wynterton’s appetite had forsaken him. Beatrice looked anx- 
ious and distressed. From the little that had been told her al- 
ready she evidently gathered that something worse was yet to 
come, and was agitated by the painful suspense in which she 
was held. When we rose from the table Capt. Wynterton beck- 
oned to his daughter to go with him into his study, whither | 
followed them, feeling certain that my presence, far from being 
a restraint, would make matters easier for both father and child. 
Nor was I wrong, for no sooner had the door closed behind us 
than Capt. Wynterton turned to me with the words: “ You 
must tell her, Temple.” 

“ Beatrice,” I began, “you know that Hubert has got into 
trouble, and is consequently obliged to keep out of the way for 
atime. We would fain have spared you all further knowledge 
of his misdeeds, were it not that you, and you alone, can save 
him from exposure and shield your father’s name from public 
disgrace.” Then in as few words as possible I told her what had 
occurred, without, however, mentioning the price at which Sir 
Philip’s silence might be purchased. , 

She was horrified at the story. “How dreadful,” she ex- 
claimed, “to think that Hubert has actually killed some one! 
How sorry he must have been when he found the man was 
really dead! What will become of him? Will he be put in 
prison and tried for murder?” 

“T have told you, my dear child, that it rests in your power 
to save him from punishment and your father from dishonor.” 

“It rests in my power?” she repeated. “1 donot understand 
what you mean, Mr. Temple.” She looked from me to her 
father, and as her eyes rested on his dejected countenance her 
whole heart seemed to go out towards him in sympathy and 
love. ‘ Dear father,” she said, “if there is anything I can do, 
tell me at once, and it shall be done.” 

“Do not promise too rashly, my child,” Capt. Wynterton 
interposed ; “it involves a great sacrifice on your part.” 

“Nothing can be a sacrifice that I do for you, papa,” she 
promptly replied. “What do I not owe to you? You have 
been everything to me, father and mother too; I wish I could 
spare you all pain and bear this grief instead of you. Besides, 
Hubert is my brother as well as your son” (here a spasm passed 
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over Capt. Wynterton’s features) ; “it is my duty to help him if 
Ican. What is it, Mr. Temple, that | can do or relinquish ?” 

I fancy the idea that suggested itself to her mind was that of 
relinquishing her fortune. I own that it cost me an effort to 
tell this generous, warm-hearted girl what was required of her, 
but I accomplished my task. She listened in silence; her eyes 
dropped and her lips quivered. I could see that a struggle, 
short and sharp, was going on within. Almost mechanically she 
pulled to pieces a flower she was holding in her hand, and as 
the bright petals floated slowly to the ground it seemed to me 
an emblem of the ruthless destruction of her own hopes and 
dreams of happiness. When she again looked up a change had 
come over her countenance, as when, on a summer’s day, a chill 
mist suddenly rolls up, blotting out the sun and making the 
world look.dull and gray. 

“It is very mean of Sir Philip to trade on our misfortunes, 
but I will do as he wishes,” she said. Then she turned to her 
father, threw her arms around him, and burst into tears. “He 
must not take me from you, father dear,” she sobbed, burying 
her face on his breast. “ Promise you will stay with me always, 
always!” 

“ My darling!” he murmured, fondly stroking her head, “ my 
own sweet child!” 

I am a matter-of-fact man of business, but I confess that my 
own eyes were not dry as I rose and left the room. 

A few hours later the telegraph wires carried to Sir Philip 
the message he desired to receive, and with the words, “ Bea- 
trice consents,” Hubert was saved from exposure and protected 
from punishment. 

Capt. Wynterton appeared completely shattered. The shock 
he had received on first hearing of Hubert’s grievous misconduct, 
the various emotions which followed, the acute humiliation he 
endured at finding himself at the mercy of a man whom he dis- 
liked, and the bitter pang it cost him to solicit such a sacrifice 
at the hand of his only and beloved child, were more than his 
bodily powers were able to endure, and his physical prostration 
was evidently so great that when he besought me not to leave 
him, as I was intending to do in order to return to town imme- 
diately after luncheon, I felt unable to refuse his request that I 
would remain until the morrow, supported as it was by the ad- 
ditional plea that he had determined to make a fresh will with- 
out delay. So we sat together through the hot summer after- 
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noon, in the study where we had spent so many happy hours, 
but where I was never to sit again beside the companion of my 
youth. ‘God bless you, Temple!” he said, when our business 
was finished. “God bless and reward you for all you have been 
to me and mine! No one, surely, had ever a truer or more 
faithful friend.” 

I had not long retired to rest that night when I was aroused 
by a hurried knocking at my door. It was Capt. Wynterton’s 
valet. He begged me to come at once to his master, who ap- 
peared seriously ill. The doctor, summoned in haste, pro- 
nounced the attack to be a severe paralytic seizure, and said 
that, though his patient might rally, it could only be for a few 
hours, and that the end was apparently not far off. We kept 
our vigil by the sufferer’s bed, Father Quentin, Beatrice and I, 
until dawn gave way to sunrise, and sunrise to the brightness of 
the morning. The broad casement window stood wide open, 
and the song of birds and the scent of flowers penetrated into 
the chamber of death, as if to dissipate its gloom and fill it with 
the presence of life and the promise of joy. At length the An- 
gelus bell rang from the tower of the church Ambrose Wynter- 
ton had built in the far-off days when his heart beat high with 
hope; and, now that he was stretched upon his dying bed, the 
familiar sound aroused his slumbering senses. Once more he 
opened his eyes, and, faithful to the pious habit of a lifetime, 
feebly attempted to make for the last time the sign of our re- 
demption: “ Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us sinners, 
now and at the hour of death,” we heard him whisper, and then 
he ceased to breathe. 

It was the day appointed for the inquest, and I was only just 
able to reach London in order to be present at it. Sir Philip 
Fletcher gave his evidence with ready facility and perfect as- 
surance, and, nothing being known which could in the least 
degree suggest Hubert Wynterton’s name in connection with 
the circumstances attending Morizot’s death, the jury found no 
difficulty in returning the verdict usual in such cases, and affirm- 
ing that he destroyed himself while of unsound mind, They 
were evidently under the impression that he had lost heavily at 
cards, and then, in despair at having gambled away his em- 
ployer’s: money, had put an end to his existence. One man, 
somewhat shrewder than the rest, put several awkward questions 
to Sir Philip as to whether he had seen any one leave the house, 
but his cool self-possession carried him safely through the dan- 
ger, and the manner in which he told how his slumber had been 
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disturbed by the report of fire-arms, and how he had rushed 
across the street to find the house empty and deserted, was 
truthful enough to carry conviction to any mind. The inquiries 
I subsequently caused to be made in regard to Morizot, who had 
come over to England on business connected with a Lyons firm 
in whose employ he was, established beyond a doubt the mel- 
ancholy fact that Hubert had, unawares, incurred the guilt of 
fratricide. 

When the funeral was over I communicated to Hubert and 
Beatrice, in the presence of Father Quentin, the last wishes of 
Capt. Wynterton as contained in the will which, with a presenti- 
ment, I believe, of his approaching end, he had so recently in- 
structed me to draw up. The shock to Beatrice was naturally 
very great, and her grief even more bitter than that occasioned 
by her father’s death, for it is less painful to part from those we 
love than to sever ourselves from our ideal of them. She had 
so profoundly loved and reverenced her father that she could 
not bear to think him less than perfect, and, though she would 
neither blame him herself nor allow any one else to do so, it was 
not difficult to see how her honorable and sensitive nature re- 
coiled from the thought of the deceit he had practised. The 
only form in which she gave open expression to her feelings was 
that of intense sympathy for the mental suffering he must have 
undergone, and of eager anxiety that the secret of Hubert’s real 
origin should be for ever buried in the grave of her beloved 
parent. On this point I reassured her, and thought it wiser to 
spare her all knowledge of the relation in which poor Morizot 
had stood to Hubert, as also of the amount of the latter’s debts 
and the extent of his misdoings. 

The reader already knows that Hubert was no favorite of 
mine, but I am in fairness bound to confess that his conduct on 
the present occasion was such as to change my long-standing 
dislike into pitying compassion. He was so penitent, so hum- 
ble, so repentant, so full of sorrow for all his misdeeds, and for 
the manner in which they had hastened, if not occasioned, the 
death of his adoptive father. He acquiesced without a murmur 
when he found himself disinherited, considering the loss of the 
estate to be—as in fact it was—the due punishment of the fatal 
act in which all his wrong-doing had culminated, and he de- 
clared himself willing to carry out Capt. Wynterton’s desire 
that he should in future reside out of England. On this condi- 
tion his debts were to be paid, and he was moreover to have a 
thousand pounds down, besides an allowance of five ‘hundred 
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pounds a year for his life. “It is surprising how much good 
one often finds where one least expects it,” I remarked to Father 
Quentin when the painful interview was over. 

“ Yes,” he replied, “‘ Hubert’s character is a weak one; he is 
passionate and impulsive, and has unfortunately altogether failed 
to acquire self-control.” 

“It is deplorable,” I rejoined, ‘to think he should have gone 
so far astray, when we remember that he is not yet twenty-one. 
Do you think he will really reform? Iam afraid his present 
mood will too soon pass away,” 

“He is humble, and therefore I have hope of him,” the 
charitable priest answered; “and even at his worst he did not 
altogether abandon the practice of his religion, though he has, 
I fear, been sadly careless and remiss. The longer I live the 
more convinced am I that there are no sins so fatal as pride and 
apostasy, and it is these which, as a rule, prepare the way for 
final impenitence.” 

I must add that subsequent events proved the correctness of 
Father Quentin’s view of the case. Hubert settled on a sheep- 
farm in the neighborhood of Buenos Ayres, and when last | 
heard of him he was leading a quiet, steady life, and altogether 
doing very well. 

Sir Philip Fletcher undoubtedly desired to marry Beatrice 
for her own sake, but it cannot be supposed that he became less 
eager to secure her hand now that she was the mistress of Neth- 
erwood. He behaved extremely well, however, and showed 
both consideration for her feelings and deference to her wishes. 
Though deeply in love with her, he readily assented to her pro- 
posal that the marriage should be postponed for a year, an in- 
terval which she intended to pass in complete retirement, under 
the roof of a widowed sister of the Mr. Newburgh whose name 
has already been mentioned in these pages. This lady, who 
owned a small estate in the lowlands of Scotland, had offered 
Beatrice a temporary home in her house. 

But man proposes and God disposes. In the following spring 
Sir Philip was thrown from his horse while out hunting, sus- 
taining severe injuries, from the effects of which he died about 
three weeks afterwards. He had fulfilled his promise of placing 
himself under instruction, and was, I believe, received into the 
church in his last hours. 

. Thus Beatrice found herself without claims of duty, ties of 
kindred, or anything that could prevent her from carrying out 
the desire she had secretly cherished ever since the death of her 
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father, and devoting her life to prayer, penance, and expiation. 
She therefore caused the Netherwood estate to be sold, and out 
of the proceeds of the sale placed in the hands of trustees a sum 
sufficient to yield a yearly interest of five hundred pounds, and 
thus furnish the income allotted to Hubert. After founding 
Masses in perpetuity for the souls of her father and mother, Sir 
Philip Fletcher, and Jean-Baptiste Morizot, the victim of Hu- 
bert’s violence, she arranged that the whole remainder of the 
purchase-money, with the exception of the amount required for 
her dowry, should be made over to the bishop of the diocese, 
and thus restored to the church, in the event of her remaining 
in the convent where she purposed trying her vocation. She 
had always had a great devotion to St. Teresa, and a strong 
attraction to the venerable and illustrious order of Mt. Carmel, 
and she finally decided to enter a convent of that order in Spain, 
over which a sister of her mother was at the time ruling as 
prioress. 


After the lapse of rather less thantwo years I found myself, 
towards the close of a brilliant summer day, ascending one of 
a range of hills which are situated in a picturesque and beauti- 
ful district of Spain. It was my first visit to that land of ro- 
mance, and my rapturous admiration caused not a little amuse- 
ment to Father Quentin, who was my companion on this occa- 
sion, and was himself well acquainted with the country, having 
been in his earlier days professor in the College of Valladolid. 

“You seem to fancy you have found the earthly paradise,” 
he said with a smile, “and certainly this road is steep and rug- 
ged enough to be the path to heaven!” 

As we gradually ascended, the prospect became more and 
more enchanting; beyond the hills lay mountains, beautiful in 
form and clothed with pine-forests to their summit, while on one 
side the view was terminated by the Sierra Nevada, a splendid 
mass, towering above all the subordinate objects in regal majes- 
ty, while the rays of the setting sun tinged the eternal snow. 
Our path lay through groves of olives and oranges, through 
woods of cypress and ilex, here and there skirting or crossing 
a clear and crystal stream, while from time to time the sound of 
a bell, made soft and musical by distance, was heard from some 
village church. When at length we reached our destination 
and rang at the outer gate of a convent which is situated 
on the summit of a hill, nothing could be more beautiful than 
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the view which* was unfolded to our gaze, and in spite of 
my fatigue I felt almost sorry that we had no further to go. 

Beatrice Wynterton was to be professed on the morrow, and 
it was in order to assist at the ceremony that Father Quentin 
and I had journeyed southwards. Being,an accomplished Span- 
ish scholar, he was able to accede to her earnest request and 
preach on the occasion, I think no one who heard that sermon 
could ever forget it, or cease to remember how the holy priest 
poured forth the treasures of his matured wisdom and fervent 
piety, as he spoke, in terms which moved all hearts, of the ne- 
cessity of suffering, its merit, and its glorious reward. “Ere 
long,” he said in conclusion, “ our Lord will say to each of his 
faithful servants, whether toiling in the world and bearing ‘the 
burden of the day and the heats,’ or hidden from the eye of man 
in the solemn seclusion of the cloister: ‘My child, long enough 
thou hast carried the cross ; now is the time for the crown.’”’ 

At the conclusion of the ceremony Beatrice prostrated her- 
self on the pall of brown serge, while the nuns chanted the 7¢ 
Deum. The last notes died away and she lay prostrate still; nor, 
prompt though she had ever been to answer to the call of duty 
and respond to the voice of obedience, did she rise when com- 
manded to doso. In that supreme moment, the consummation, 
as it were, of her sacrifice, God had taken her to himself. She 
was already numbered with his saints in glory everlasting. 


A. M. CLARKE. 
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LOUIS PASTEUR. 
II. 


PASTEUR’S studies on vinegar had taught, him many things, 
and on turning to the question of wine he came, as usual, with a 
preconceived idea asto its fermentation. He felt quite convinced 
wine does not “ work” to the extent that is generally supposed. 
As it is composed of many different bodies, special ethers are 
undoubtedly formed,.and reactions may likewise take place be- 
tween the other substances. According to Pasteur, the “age- 
ing” of wine was due to the oxygen of the air, which in dis- 
solving became mixed with the wine. It is, however, absolutely 
necessary in wine-making to oxygenize it to a certain extent. 
Therefore he thought the changes which wine undergoes, render- 
ing it either acid, sharp or sour, might probably be brought 
about by the presence of a microscopic fungus. Chaptal, in his 
work on wine-making, had announced the existence of a flower 
to which he gave the name of Mycoderma vini, and which, in his 
idea, was not injurious to wine; it develops rapidly on newly- 
made wine, but does not multiply on that which has been in cask 
along time. With the Mycoderma aceti, which Pasteur had dis- 
covered in vinegar, the contrary takes place: far from thriving 
on fresh wines, it finds its full nourishment in old vintages. Thus 
it arrives that as the wines “age” the Mycoderma vini dies and 
is replaced by the Mycoderma aceti; the latter develops rapidly, 
nourishing itself at first from the cells of the dead Mycoderma 
vint. In hot weather wine frequently turns, and various reasons 
were given for this. Pasteur declared it was owing to fermen- 
tation’caused by an organized ferment, proceeding undoubtedly 
from germs existing in the grapes at gathering-time, or else 
from bad grapes such as are inevitably to be met with in every 
vintage. Being fully convinced that the alterations in them are 
due to the presence of a microscopic fungus, the germs of which 
exist from the moment of the fermentation of the grape, he at 
once understood that were the wine raised to a temperature of 
55° or 60° centigrade* for a few moments only, it would be 
saved from all deterioration. He at once tried the experi- 
ment, and, having heated some bottles to 60°, he placed them in 
a cellar after they had cooled. At the expiration of six weeks — 

* 140 degrees Fahrenheit. 
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he examined them, and no deposit whatever had formed, where- 
as in other unheated bottles of the same vintage a deposit was 
quite perceptible; this latter increased rapidly, and on micro- 
scopic examination was found to be mixed with a coloring mat- 
ter which had become quite insoluble. But Pasteur, as his son- 
in-law tells us, in nowise claimed to originate the process of 
wine-heating ; he but placed it on a scientific basis. 

Notwithstanding these results Pasteur clearly perceived the 
general disbelief in his heating theory, which was supposed by 
the incredulous to injure the taste, color, and clearness of the 
wine. He first requested persons in society to give their 
opinion, which was almost universally in favor of the heated 
wines; then he appealed to wine-merchants, etc., and in 1865 a 
sub-commission was appointed to come and examine a large 
number of specimens at the Ecole Normale. At this tasting a 
slight preference was shown for the heated wines, which had 
been previously pointed out to the commissioners. Pasteur re- 
quested these gentlemen to return, when, at a second meeting, 
the heated and unheated wines would be offered them without 
any indication whatever. After many tastings Pasteur, aston- 
ished at the wonderful delicacy of palate shown by the com- 
missioners, used a little artifice. He offered them two glasses 
taken from the same bottle. It was quite amusing to see the 
hesitations, some pronouncing in favor of the first glass, others 
vreferring the second. In fine, it was admitted that the differ- 
ence existing between the heated and unheated wines was so 
imperceptible that all those concerned should feel grateful to 
the man through whose suggestions such a simple process for 
neutralizing the causes of deterioration had been advised. Not 
long elapsed before wine began to be heated in barrels, and thus 
the benefit derived from this method of :preservation became 
more generally spread. 

Pasteur’s first studies on virulent diseases were made in 1856. 
Hitherto their causes were supposed to exist in the atomic move- 
ments which belong to bodies undergoing molecular change, 
and to possess the power of communicating themselves to the 
various constituents of the living body. Pasteur’s researches on 
fermentation, and the discoveries resulting from them, changed 
these theories. 

His attention was first directed to that dreadful malady 
known as splenic fever in horses, malignant pustule in man, 
maladie de sang in cows, and sang de rate in sheep. In one year 
' France alone has sustained a loss amounting to fifteen or twenty 
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millions of francs from this fearful disease. Spain, Italy, Hun- 
gary, Brazil, Russia, where it is known as the “ Siberian plague,” 
and Egypt, where it is supposed to be one of the ten plagues of 
Egypt, have all seen their flocks and herds destroyed by the 
splenic fever. No cause could be assigned for this disease, and 
research was all the more difficult as it seldom presented the 
same symptoms in the different animals, and was consequently 
supposed to vary according to the species smitten with it. Per- 
sons immediately employed about animals are the most fre- 
quently attacked by malignant pustule, therefore no doubt ex- 
isted as to its having precisely the same origin as splenic fever. 
The faintest scratch is sufficient to let in the virus; or a sting 
from a fly which has sucked the blood of an animal dead from 
splenic fever is also a frequent cause of this malady. 

Pasteur at once began experimenting, associating in his 
labors M. Joubert, one of his old Ecole Normale pupils. In 1877 
he declared before the Académie des Sciences that the only 
agent of splenic fever was, without doubt, the Jdaci/i in the 
blood, the existence of which Drs. Rayer and Davaine had de- 
tected in 1850. Carrying his investigations still further, Pasteur 
found two distinct viruses, one of which, requiring air, formed 
the agent of simple splenic fever, communicated by one living 
animal to another. But when contagion was brought after 
death and putrefaction had set in, then the disease assumed the 
name of septicemia, this terrible malady being produced by an 
an@robic microbe, which, requiring no air for its life, invaded 
the organs and blood as soon as all the oxygen was consumed. 
Pasteur, having procured specimens of the blood of animals, 
some of which had died from splenic fever and others of septice- 
mia, cultivated the two viruses so successfully that he was able 
to produce either disease by inoculation. 

Having made these discoveries, the next idea which pre- 
sented itself to him was that of finding some means to arrest the 
ravages of the disease, and to this point he now turned all his 
thoughts. After much reflection on the phenomena of vaccina- 
tion he felt convinced that if he could arrive at attenuating the 
virus of splenic fever by an artificial culture, and then inoculate 
with the virus thus attenuated, he would have found the pro- 
phylactic remedy of the disease. But a difficulty here pre- 
sented itself in the double form of generation which the microbe 
of splenic fever presents. The parasites of virulent diseases 
generally develop themselves simply by fission, and at first Pas- 
teur believed this microbe to be reproduced in this manner 
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only. Soon, however, he saw that although the microbes 
showed themselves at first under the form of transparent fila- 
ments, yet after exposure to the air they soon presented spores 
in certain numbers all along the filaments. After a short time 
these spores merged into the filaments, thus forming one mass 
of germs. In this lay the great difficulty in attenuating the 
splenic-fever microbe, for these germs might be exposed to the 
air for a considerable time, in fact for years, their virulence re- 
maining unabated. Therefore, finding the oxygen of the air an 
insufficient aid in this case, he set to work to find in what condi- 
tion the production of spores could be rendered impossible. 
These researches were pursued by Pasteur and his two assist- 
ants, M. Chamberland and M. Roux, for some time with the 
greatest secrecy, none of the three workers wishing to give 
utterance to any of his hopes until certain of success. 

At last the day of triumph arrived when Pasteur was able 
to affirm that “it is impossible to cultivate the splenic microbe 
in neutralized chicken infusion at 44° or 45°, but at 42° or 43° it 
is easily done, and no spores are produced.” 

Thus at this degree of temperature, and in contact with pure 
air, a culture of parasites of splenic fever, free of all germs, can 
be kept up. If the contagium is then tried on animals, after 
having been exposed to the heat and air for two, four, six, eight, 
or ten days, its virulence will be found to vary according to the 
time of its exposure, and thus it offers a series of attenuated 
viruses. In the case of vaccination it was thought: advisable, 
and almost necessary, to use two vaccines, one feeble, the other 
much stronger, allowing an interval of twelve or fifteen days 
to elapse between the two inoculations. Pasteur, moreover, de- 
clared that by his various cultivations of the different viruses he 
could not only vaccinate against the disease, but at will inoculate 
splenic fever at whatever degree of violence he desired. 

Immediately after the communication of this great discovery 
to the Académie des Sciences, in the early part of 1881, Pasteur 
was invited by the Baron de la Rochette, President of the So- 
ciété d’Agriculture of Melun, to come and make publicly an 
experiment of splenic-fever vaccination. He accepted the invi- 
tation, the society offering to place sixty sheep at his dispo- 
sal. He decided to treat them in the following manner: Ten 
were to be left untouched, twenty-five were to be vaccinated 
with two viruses of unequal force at twelve or fifteen days’ inter- 
val. A few days later these same twenty-five sheep, together 
with the other twenty-five, were all to be inoculated with the 
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virus of the most violent splenic fever. A similar experiment 
would be tried on ten cows. Six were to be vaccinated, the 
remaining four being left untouched, the whole of them to be 
inoculated with the most violent splenic-fever virus on the same 
day as the fifty sheep. Pasteur declared positively that all the 
twenty-five unvaccinated sheep would die, whereas the twenty- 
five vaccinated ones would resist the violent virus; that the six 
vaccinated cows would not be touched by the disease, whilst 
the four unvaccinated, if they escaped death, would still be very 
ill. The Académie des Sciences, rather startled by the boldness 
of these declarations and being less imbued than Pasteur with 
that foi gui sauve, begged him to be more prudent, as, if the ex- 
periments failed, the Académie would be compromised to a cer- 
tain extent by his previous assurances of success. 

On the 5th of May, 1881, the trials began at a farm in ¢he 
commune of Pouilly-le-Fort, at a short distance from Melun, in 
the Department of Seine-et-Marne. The Agricultural. Society 
requested that a goat might be substituted for one of the sheep 
in the batch of twenty-five which were not to undergo vaccina- 
tion. The inoculations were performed with the syringe of 
Pravaz, and in this first vaccination twenty-four sheep, six cows, 
and one goat each received five drops of the attenuated splenic- 
fever virus. On the 17th of May a second inoculation took 
place, the virus used being a little stronger than the first, and 
on the 31st of May all the animals, vaccinated and unvacci- 
nated, were inoculated with the violent splenic-fever virus. 
Two days later it was found that Pasteur’s predictions were 
fulfilled almost to the letter. Of the twenty-five u#vaccinated 
sheep twenty-one were dead, as was the goat; two sheep were 
dying, and the remaining one was so ill that it could not live 
beyond the day. The non-vaccinated cows were in a state of © 
high fever; they could no longer eat, and had immense swell- 
ings behind the shoulder at the point of vaccination. The vac- 
cinated animals, on the contrary, were in perfect health. Before 
the end of that year Pasteur had inoculated 33,946 animals; by 
the end of 1883 about 500,000 had been vaccinated. Thencefor- 
ward the results obtained were marvellous, and comparison was 
easy, as many catfle-owners inoculated but half their flocks in 
the beginning, in order to convince themselves of the efficacy 
of the method. It was only when the non-vaccinated fell vic- 
tims to the terrible malady that they were clearly convinced of 
the value of the remedy. Pasteur, although knowing the period 
of immunity after vaccination to last for a much longer time, 
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recommended the operation to be repeated every year in March 
and April, as at that time of the year splenic fever has not made 
its appearance. 

But, having found the remedy for the disease, Pasteur 
could not rest until he discovered the origin of the malady. 
Various causes had been assigned, some tracing it to the 
excess of red globules in the blood of the animals, and this, 
in its turn, to the over-richness of the pasture land, affirming 
that the disease was unknown in districts where the soil is 
sandy. Pasteur did not share this opinion, but felt convinced, 
from his minute study of the parasite, that the germs were in all 
probability contained in the food. After many trials in certain 
stricken districts, he came tothe following conclusion: Upon the 
death of an animal from splenic fever the body is buried on the 
spet, when the knacker’s establishment is not near. The body 
naturally putrefies; even when not cut up, blood always issues 
from it, and thus the earth in the neighborhood of the body be- 
comes contaminated. As the bodies were frequently buried in 
pasture-fields, Pasteur at once thought the food eaten by the ani- 
mals grazing in such fields might be the medium for the in- 
troduction of the disease. Having learned that a diseased sheep 
had been buried in a field belonging to a farm near Chartres, he 
collected some of the earth around the spot, and, having examined 
it, found, as he expected, that it contained the spores of the 
splenic microbe. He inoculated some guinea-pigs with them, 
and at once produced splenic fever and death. In a meadow of 
the Jura Pasteur tried the same experiments, and in a field two 
years after the dead animals had been buried in it, and after 
sowing, reaping, and ploughing, he still found the deadly spores. 

It might have been supposed these germs would have com- 
pletely sunk into the depths of the earth washed down by rain; 
but even were such the case, Pasteur showed that earth-worms 
bring them back to the surface, these germs being easily found 
in the deposits of earth left on the surface by the worms. Thus 
he declared that the germs of the malady would unquestionably 
be found where the soil was richest, as in districts where the 
soil is poor and chalky the earth-worms do not find subsistence ; 
were the body of an animal which had succumbed to splenic 
fever to be buried in such a place, the germs would sink into 
the earth and remain there. Thus he showed that in the 
Beauce, one of the richest and most fertile districts in France, 
the disease formerly made immense havoc, whereas in Sologne, 
where the soil is sandy, it is almost unknown, From these facts 
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he concluded that if sufficient care were taken with regard to 
dead animals, and inoculations regularly performed on the liv- 
ing, this scourge would disappear, and with it the malignant pus- 
tule from which men suffer. 

Pasteur’s microbean theories were of the utmost value in dif- 
ferent cases of medicine and surgery, and many of the most learned 
hospital practitioners in Paris had recourse to him for aid in cases 
of puerperal fever, typhoid fever, a terrible disease of the bones 
and marrow known under the name of osteomyelitis, etc. After 
minute study of these maladies Pasteur declared that they were 
all caused by the presence of a microbe in the blood, which mi- 
crobe he not only found but cultivated, as he had done with that 
of splenic fever and fowl cholera. Having found that all these 
diseases owed their origin to a parasite, Pasteur determined to 
devote his studies to a malady which attacked equally both the 
human race and the lower animals. It was with this object in 
view that he undertook his marvellous experiments on hydro- 
phobia. Before his time it had defied all analysis, and its cure 
was deemed impossible. He set to work, nevertheless, with a 
confident expectation of finding for this, as for other diseases, a 
sure remedy. In his researches for the special microbe of hy- 
drophobia he was doomed to be disappointed, however, as the 
microbe in the-saliva of rabid animals is not special to their dis- 
eased state, but exists equally in the saliva of perfectly healthy 
ones. Maurice Raynaud had clearly proved that the saliva of a 
man attacked with hydrophobia, if inoculated to an animal, will 
cause death much more rapidly than even the rabic virus itself, 
and thirty-six hours after death the saliva still retains its virulent 
properties. 

So far back as 1821, a highly interesting article, by Magendie, 
appeared in his Yournal de Phystologie experimentale, and he may 
be looked on as the inventor of the method of successive inocu- 
lations from animal to animal. Later on we find M. Galtier, a 
professor at the Veterinary School of Lyons, who in the inocu- 
lations, substituted rabbits for dogs, because in them the period 
of incubation of the malady is much shorter, 

On this point Pasteur made important microscopic examina- 
tions, and discovered in the tissues and blood of animals that had 
been thus inoculated a particular microbe, which be likewise 
found in the saliva of children who had died from various mala- 
dies, and even in that of adults in a perfectly healthy state. 

To Dr. Duboué, of Pau, belongs the honor of having first 
proved the real seat of hydrophobia to lie in the brain and 
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spinal marrow. Until his time it had been generally believed 
that the rabic virus was carried into the system by the. blood 
of the animal bitten, but Dr. Duboué pointed out that the rabic 
virus must be carried by the nerves and nervous fibres. The 
length of time elapsing between the bite and the moment at 
which the disease manifested itself afforded to him a proof 
amounting to demonstration of what he advanced, since, were 
the virus carried by the blood, the rapidity with which it circu- 
lates would make the period of incubation much shorter. Thus, 
when Pasteur undertook his studies on hydrophobia he found 
the field cleared, scientifically, but the finishing touch was still 
required in order to bring forth a practical result from these 
discoveries. He began his labors by seeking the particular mi- 
crobe of hydrophobia, in which research disappointment awaited 
him; but as a compensation he made the discovery of the nor- 
mal saliva-microbe. One of the first communications of Pasteur 
on this subject was made in May, 1881, in which he declared that 
he agreed with the statement made by Dr. Duboué two years 
before: the seat of hydrophobia lay in the nervous system, and 
the rabic virus was to be found equally, if not even more, viru- 
lent in the brain than in the saliva of men and dogs whose 
death had been caused by rabies. He likewise announced 
that he had been able to diminish the period of incubation, and 
felt certain that he could communicate the disease either by 
simple inoculation or by trepanning, using for this purpose 
some of the brain substance of a mad dog in a pure state. 

Then followed the trials of inoculation from rabbit to rabbit, 
and the discovery that the virus obtained by successive inocu- 
lations was always maintained in a state of purity and at the 
same degree of virulence; moreover, all the marrow of these 
rabbits was rabic. For the purpose of inoculation this marrow 
is cut into pieces about two inches long, which are suspended in 
numbered vials, in which the air is kept dry by pieces of 
potash. The time during which they retain their virulence 
varies according to the thickness of the pieces and the lowness 
of the temperature in which they are kept. The process of in- 
oculation is performed by mixing a piece of the marrow with a 
little broth which has been heated to at least 115° centigrade 
for the purpose of destroying germs, and then injecting it 
under the skin by means of a Pravaz syringe. The injections 
are continued during ten days, the first being made with marrow 
devoid of all virulence. / On each succeeding day a marrow of 
a more recent date, and consequently more violent, is inoculated, 
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until at the tenth injection the marrow used is almost fresh, hav- 
ing been bottled for a day or two only. By this process a dog 
is rendered quite refractory to hydrophobia, and it may be in- 
oculated with the most violent rabic virus, either under the skin 
or on the surface of the brain, without the malady making its 
appearance. 

Pasteur had operated, in this manner, on fifty dogs, none of 
which had become mad, when on the 6th of July, 1885, an Alsa- 
tian boy, aged nine years, who had been bitten by a mad dog at 
eight o’clock in the morning on the 4th of July, was brought to 
him in his laboratory. The child had fourteen bites, the principal 
of which had been cauterized with carbolic acid twelve hours 
after the accident. The day of his arrival there was the weekly 
assembly of the Académie des Sciences. Pasteur assisted at it 
and begged Dr. Vulpian* and Dr. Grancher, professors of the Fa- 
culté de Médecine, to come and see the child. Having examined 
his wounds, they declared that as he would undoubtedly fall a 
victim to hydrophobia, Pasteur would be justified in trying his 
method on the boy. After much hesitation he at length con- 
sented, and the same evening, in presence of these two physi- 
cians, and sixty hours after the child had been bitten, the first 
inoculation was made. 

The marrow used was from a rabbit which had died mad on 
the 21stof June. During the ten following days new inoculations 
were made, each time with a more virulent vaccine, with the re- 
sult that towards the middle of August the child was out of 
danger and returned to Alsace. Thus passed off triumphantly 
Pasteur’s first trial of his vaccine on a human being. On the Ist 
of March, 1886, Pasteur read a report to the Académie des Sci- 
ences, announcing the result of the first series of persons inocu- 
lated according to his method. Up to that date 350 persons had 
been inoculated, and out of the number only one had succumbed, 
a little girl of ten named Louise Pelletier, who, having been se- 
verely bitten on the head—the most dangerous of all places—was 
only brought to Pasteur thirty-seven days after the accident. All 
the others were cured, and the death of the child was not surpris- 
ing; in fact, feeling certain she was doomed to fall a victim to the 
bites she had received, some of his assistants tried to dissuade 
Pasteur from inoculating her, but he declared that all efforts 
should be made to save her, in spite of the little chance of suc- 
cess. From the date of Joseph Meister’s treatment up to Octo- 
ber, 1886, more than 1,200 persons have been inoculated at the 


* Dr. Vulpian died last spring. 
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laboratory for bites from mad dogs, and out of this number only 
six or seven have died. 

Pasteur is now engaged on important experiments for the 
modification of his vaccine, in order to apply it to wolf-bites, and 
his method of vaccination in such cases is likewise undergoing a 
change. He was much dissatisfied with the results obtained 
on the Russians who arrived at his laboratory at the beginning 
of last year. The first group, from Smolensk, was composed 
of eighteen men and one woman, all of whom had been bitten by 
a mad wolf on the 28th of February. They had been cauterized, 
and, the municipality of Beloé having furnished them with the 
necessary funds, they started for Paris, arriving there on the 13th 
of March, 1886. The inoculations began immediately, but out 
of the nineteen persons three fell victims to hydrophobia. The 
others were cured. It must not be lost sight of that fifteen days 
had elapsed before they were inoculated, and their wounds were 
fearful to behold ; a tooth of the wolf was found embedded in the 
temporal bone of one of the men. Nine other Russians arrived 
at the laboratory, from Wladimir,on the 8th of April. They 
had been bitten on the 25th of March and cauterized six hours 
after. Pasteur, thinking the three Russians ofthe first group had 
succumbed for want of a sufficient number of inoculations, ad- 
ministered three each day, instead of one; he likewise proposed 
to make them two series of inoculations of fifteen injections each. 
However, before the end of the second series one of the patients 
died, on the 19th of April, and Dr. Vicknevsky, who accompanied 
them, preferred to leave Paris. Of the eight remaining Russians 
one died on the return journey, and another succumbed on 
reaching Russia. The other six recovered. 

After these deaths numbers of journals began to cry down 
the Pasteur method, but most unjustly. It should be borne in 
mind that in neither of the two groups of Russians had hot iron 
been used for cauterizing ; in one instance azotic acid was em- 
ployed, in the other carbolic acid. During the time which pass- 
ed before reaching Paris probably their nervous systems had 
been hard at work, and these different and grave causes must 
have all been completely unfavorable to the full success of the 
inoculations. The day is probably not far distant when Pas- 
teur’s system will be so perfected that it will be as successful 
with the lupine as with the canine virus. In Russia, at all 
events, where terrible ravages are committed each winter by the 
wolves, and where hydrophobia exists in an endemical state, 
much attention is bestowed on the study of his preventive treat- 
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ment. At the present writing two Russians, Drs. Ounkowsky 
and Parchewsky, have already left the laboratory, carrying vari- 
ous vials and instruments necessary for their operations,and a 
trepanned rabbit which is certain to die in. a week. Should a 
longer journey be necessary more rabbits must be taken, so 
that when the first dies the second may be at once trepanned 
and inoculated with the marrow of the first. A third Rus- 
sian, Dr. Kronglevsky,a professor of the Faculty of Medicine 
at St. Petersburg, is still studying the Pasteur method in the 
laboratory of the Rue d’Ulm. 

Two American physicians, one from New York, the other from 
Philadelphia, have likewise taken away the precious little ani- 
mals. Two Italian doctors from Rome and Naples, a celebrated 
physician from Stockholm, a Spaniard from Madrid, and a Por- 
tuguese from Lisbon, have left Paris full of admiration for Pas- 
teur, and animated with the firm hope that success may attend 
their experiments. 

On reflection, what can be simpler than the entire proceed- 
ing? It does not require anything that cannot be easily pro- 
cured, and in conscientious hands all due precautions will be 
taken for maintaining the perfect purity of the air during the 
preparation of the vaccine. We therefore trust that before long 
each capital will be endowed with an establishment where the 
inoculations can take place. It must never be lost sight of, how- 
ever, that the first thing to do for a person bitten by a rabid 
animal is*to cauterize the wound. 

Dr. Tardieu, an eminent Parisian physician, after much 
study of the question, has shown in his report to the Comité 

-d’Hygiéne that the medium period of incubation generally lasts 

about forty-eight days for face-bites, whilst for wounds on the 
limbs it may be usually estimated at seventy days. He affirms 
that in patients under twenty years of age it lasts about forty- 
one days, whereas over twenty it is generally about sixty-seven. 
These figures are not given as absolute rules, but they prove 
clearly the great utility of cauterization, and on this point Pas- 
teur himself is most explicit. 

Some have sought to find a resemblance between the vaccine 
of small-pox and that of hydrophobia. This is, however, a vast 
error. For ordinary vaccination we all know that a very small 
particle of vaccine is used, and even that small quantity produ- 
ces a malady more or less developed according to various con- 
stitutions; whereas the hydrophobic vaccination is continued 
during ten days, the injected virus is strengthened by successive 
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passages from rabbit to rabbit, and the patient under treatment 
experiences no disagreeable sensation whatever. In fact, the 
virus used by Pasteur is so violent that.an eminent French phy- 
sician, who once assisted at the inoculations in the Rue d’Ulm, 
declared he was completely s¢upéfi¢é at the boldness of Pasteur. 

Much still remains to be said on hydrophobia; even when 
these lines appear, the Pasteur method may have reached a still 
higher degree of perfection, for its inventor is not a man to rest 
quietly on his laurels—his motto has always been “en avant.” If 
we have interested the reader, and inspired him with some of 
our own feelings of. enthusiasm in this great work, which in all 
parts of the world is called upon to render incalculable services, 
then indeed we shall not have written in vain. 

Since Pasteur’s microbean theories have been received, Dr. 
Verneuil, one of the greatest French medical celebrities, has 
taken seriously under consideration the possibility of pulmonary 
consumption being due to the presence of a microbe. He has 
opened a-subscription for the purpose of erecting an institution 
for receiving consumptive patients alone, and the first name on 
the list of donors was that of Pasteur, his offering being accom- 
panied with the following letter, which we find reproduced in 
the Gazette hebdomadaire de Médecine et de Chirurgie, and_address- 
ed to Dr. Verneuil: 


“ My DEAR COLLEAGUE: 

“I send you my modest offering. Accept it, I beg of you, as a proof 
that I enter, heart and soul, into your most excellent work. 

“ Allow me to add that Iam very happy to give you, thus publicly, a 
mark of my personal sympathy. You are one of the great converts to 
those ideas which have succeeded in gaining all unprejudiced minds with- 
in the space of only a few years. 

“Let us leave those whose ideas are behind the age to attempt the re- 
vival of the most antiquated of medical doctrines, that of the spontaneity 
of virulent and contagious maladies. However desperate their efforts may 
be, they will not prevent future generations from always going forward 
towards the increasing light of the microbean doctrines. 

“ With the expression of all my sympathy, L. PASTEUR.” 


The day is probably not far distant when all voices will unite 
in one general song of praise to the illustrious man whose life 
has been spent ever working for the general good. It may truly 
be said of him that few existences have presented a more per- 
fect model of a life devoted to ends beneficial to all humanity. 


GEORGE PROSPERO. 
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AT THE GATES. 


Lo, He stands at the gate and knocks, 
And thou wilt not let Him in! 
The lofty chamber rocks 
With the shouts and the cymbals’ din; 
And the thousand lights that glow 
On smooth limbs white as snow, 
Gleam back in arcs of fire 
From jeweled cups, whose wine 
Makes each eye with frenzy shine, 
And kindles man’s mad desire. 
Fierce ’gainst each massive rafter 
Beat the drunken cries, and the laughter 
Rings out ’gainst the carven blocks 
Of the palace of Death and Sin. 
Lo, He stands at the gate and knocks, 
And thou wilt not let Him in! 
The brazen portals stand 
Unmoved ‘neath His nail-pierced hand ; 
Alone with the night and the rain, 
Alone with the longing pain 
For the souls that He yearns to win, 
With an endless patience He waits, 
Thy Saviour and mine, at the gates, 
And thou wilt not let Him in! 


O foolish heart, awake! 
O blind! thy gates throw wide 
To the loving Christ who died 
In anguish for thy sake! 
Lo, the garish splendor dies 
In the tender light of His eyes; 
The throbs of His Sacred Heart, 
As it beats for thee, strike dumb 
The clamor of horn and drum, 
And Riot and. Sin depart, 
For the silence of peace is come. 
No longer the arches rock 
With the shouts and the cymbals’ din ; 











THE LOCKED ANTLERS. 


Alone with the night and the rain, 
Alone with their gnawing pain, 
Stand the spectres of Death and Sin— 
Yea, they stand at the gates and knock, 
And He will not let them in! 
Joun E. McManon, U.S.A. 





THE LOCKED ANTLERS. 


THIS is the spot where they died, 
With none to observe them 

Save their mute fellows, wide-eyed, 
But helpless to serve them. 


Here in the forest they met— 
Their fronts grimly lowered 
As unto battle they set 
Their prowess untoward ;— 


Met, and these antlers of might— 
Their prongs interlocking— 

Head unto head fettered tight, 
The foes as if mocking. 


Held them, their blent, hurried breath 
Blown hot in their faces— 

Held them till thirst ushered death 
To seal their embraces. 


Servants of Hatred, and slaves 
To Pride and to Passion, 

Look you! what terrible graves 
Death loveth to fashion ! 


Here lie the mouldering rags 
Of Passion rude strangled— 
Here lie the skulls of the stags, 

With horns intertangled. 


CHARLES HENRY LUDERS. 
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LET ALL THE PEOPLE PRAISE THE LORD! 


THE Vespers had all been sung, and a true, sweet, heart- 
entrancing Vespers they were—true in that every antiphon 
and psalm had been chanted, and as well the chapter and the 
hymn appointed for the festival, with the Virgin’s glorious can- 
ticle, followed by the duly ordered prayer, the versicles and re- 
sponses. When the devout words of the Salve Regina had 
ceased, a galaxy of lights gleamed upon the altar and shed their 
radiance upon the white-robed choir of men and boys ranged in 
their due rank on either side, from whose voices no other tone 
had been heard but that which fitly joined the chanting of the 
priest—the tones of the church’s own true song, sweet, intelli- 
gent, devout, and heart-uplifting, the song of many centuries, 
heard from age to age, which saintly hearts had inspired and 
saintly voices loved to sing from childhood to the hour that 
summoned them away from earth to sing the meaning of all 
song in heaven. : 

There was a heartiness and a holy joy in the chanting of the 
singers; a well-ordered, edifying seemliness in the observance of 
all the proper ceremonies directed by the ritual; and such a 
brightness and happiness shone upon the faces of all the choris- 
ters, as from side to side of the lustrous choir rolled forth the 
waves of antiphonal melody, that I thought: Here might the 
holy Psalmist find, apart from the noisy clamor of the world, 
a chosen number who truly sing, as he himself sang of old: 
“ Letatus sum in his que dicta sunt mihi: In domum Domini tbimus. 
Stantes erant pedes nostri in atriis tuis Jerusalem!”—I was glad 
when they said unto me: Let us go into the house of the Lord. 
Our feet have been wont to stand within thy gates, O Jerusa- 
lem! 

Now the lights upon the altar are all shining, and the service 
of adoration and praise of the Blessed Sacrament goes on, and, 
amid the rising clouds of incense, the full-voiced choir in double 
chorus chant the laudatory ascription: Genitori, Genitoque, Laus et 
Jubtlatio : 

“ Honor, laud, and praise addressing 
To the Father and the Son, 
Might ascribe we, virtue, blessing, 
And eternal benison. 


Holy Ghost from both progressing, 
Equal Praise to thee be done!” 
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All knees are bended and all heads bow low as, during a mo- 
ment of impressive silence of all music and song, the Benediction 
of the Sacramental Victim is given; and then, in joyful acclaim, 
rises again the psalm of praise, heard once before at Vespers, 
calling upon—upon whom? Each other among the choristers ? 
Not only so, but upon a// the people to unite in the general out- 
pouring of thankful hearts, the burden of whose tuneful song is: 
Laudate Dominum omnes gentes, laudate eum omnes populi!—O 
praise the Lord, all ye nations; praise him, a// ye people. For his 
mercy is confirmed upon us, and the truth of the Lord remaineth 
for ever! 

Yet not one note of melody was heard from one of the 
crowded congregation present ! 

I had heard other such invitations from the clear, sweet 
voices of the two bright-faced boy choristers, who, standing be- 
fore the altar, had intoned the psalms, Confitebor and Laudate 
pueri: “I will praise thee, O Lord, with my whole heart, in the 
assembly of the righteous and in the congregation.” “ Praise ye 
the Lord, O ye children; praise ye the name of the Lord. From 
the rising of the sun unto the going down of the same, the name 
of the Lord is worthy to be praised.” But from the beginning 
to the end of the service not one of the people uttered a sound. 

The Benediction is over, and now I see the long line of chor- 
isters departing from the Sanctuary; and as they go I hear them 
singing a parting hymn whose words are a loving lingering 
upon the same glad theme of praise: 


“ The day of praise is done; 
The evening shadows fall ; 
Yet pass not from us with the sun, 
True Light that lightenest all! 


“ Around thy throne on high, 
Where night can never be, 
The white-robed harpers of the skies 
Bring ceaseless hymns to thee. 


“Too faint our anthems here; 
Too soon of praise we tire ; 
But oh! the strains how full and clear 
Of that eternal choir! 


“ Yet, Lord, to thy dear will 
If thou attune the heart, 
We in thine angels’ music still 
May bear an humble part. 


’ 
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“ Shine thou within us, then, 
A Day that knows no end, 
Till songs of angels and of men 
In perfect praise shall blend!” 


The notes of the sweet melody die away; the procession of 
choristers has passed out of the choir; the lights upon the altar 
are extinguished; the people rise and depart, and I am left 
alone, to think. For a thought has persistently intruded itself 
upon my mind from the beginning of Vespers to the close of the 
Benediction and through the singing of the recessional hymn—a 
thought that comes to me in the form of a question: What is the 
chief object, among all possible purposes sought by the church, 
in calling a congregation of people together at this Vesper ser- 
vice or at any public service ? 

The, cause which has thrust this question upon me is quite 
evident. From the beginning to the end of this otherwise per- 
fectly celebrated and charmingly devout service my mind has 
suffered a painful sense of oppression, caused by the silence of 
the people, which was all the more oppressive because, on this 
particular occasion, there was such a large congregation present, 
numbering very nearly two thousand souls. We of the choir 
were undoubtedly filled with the joy of the festival, and mani- 
fested the gladness of our hearts, as nature and grace equally 
prompted, by ‘‘coming before the Lord with a song, and making 
a cheerful noise to him with psalms,” but the vast, crowded nave 
seemed dismal, dull, and irresponsive. 

I am not long in finding what I 4m sure must be the general 
intention of the church in having the people assembled congre- 
gationally for divine worship. It surely is Prayer, for that em- 
braces all the offerings of human hearts to God. But what kind 
of prayer is that which specially befits human hearts to offer in 
common, in a united assembly, which is, as it were, the voice of 
an assembly? It is unquestionably the prayer of Praise. 

People may come to the church at any hour and upon any day, 
and pray, alone or in company with devout friends, before the 
altar; and pray as they may desire, for pardon of sin, for bless- 
ings needed by themselves or others. They may pray with in- 
tent and power of intercession for the living and the dead. 
They may come and throw themselves at the feet of God, and 
there pray with rapturous contemplation, and fly with wings of 
love into the embrace of the All-Holy and Perfect by the loftiest 
of all prayers, the Prayer of Union. But though the soul in its 
glorious liberty may never be denied the use of any or all of 
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these pinions of the spirit upon which to soar, untrammelled by 
time or space, into the bosom of its God, and even thus employ 
its powers during the season when, obedient to the divine sum- 
mons ofthe church, it comes to unite itself with the voice 
of “the church assembled for Praise,” it may not now, I re- 
flected, separate itself in spirit, and neither ought it to separate 
itself in voice, from the united chorus of Praise, and thus deprive 
God of the very offering he expécts to receive, and the chief, if I 
may not also say the only, object or purpose upon which the church 
decrees the assembling of people together for religious worship. 

I am writing this essay to bring this point home to my 
readers, many of whom, I venture to assert, have never reflect- 
ed upon the essential reason lying at the bottom of the strict 
obligation to come to Mass, or of the object sought by the 
church in the celebration of Vespers and calling the people to 
be present at such services. 

They are not called there to pray as they please. They are 
called there by the church to praise God, first and last; and they 
have no spiritual liberty to ignore that purpose altogether and 
cheat God of the praise of their hearts—nor of their mouths 
either, if they are not dumb—while they selfishly spend the 
whole time begging God for all sorts of private blessings, tem- 
poral and spiritual; praying for this and praying for that, busy 
enough in supplication in order to get something from God, 
but never dreaming that the first reason of all for their being 
there is to give something Zo God, the only thing that a creature 
can give him, and the only thing the Catholic Church was 
founded to give, and that is Praise. Yes, Divine Praise is the 
one purpose which takes precedence of all other purposes, as it 
is the end for which public religious worship is established ; and 
yet I think he would not be far wrong who should say that if 
it be not the last of all the motives present to the minds of the 
people, as an assembly, at Mass or Vespers, or the last one that 
draws them thither, it is certainly the least. 

I said, as an assembly. For it must be borne in mind that the 
church. does not call the people together at her official services 
as individuals, but that they may form a representative body of 
the worshipping church gathered together in the name and by 
the authority of Christ, the Head of the church. Udi Christus 
thi ecclesia—Where Christ is, there is the church. -Where is 
Christ? ‘“ Wheresoever two or three are gathered together in 
My name, there am I in the midst of them.” It is undoubtedly 
the realization of a divine idea that worshippers should unite 
together in the more solemn acts of worship, for such a commu- 
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nion in worship is as ufiversal as the notion and practice of 
religious worship itself. 

That Praise should be esteemed as the first and chief purpose 
of a religious assembly is beyond question. Let us examine 
what is the primary, fundamental idea of those two public, com- 
mon services of the Catholic Church—the Holy Mass and that 
-part of the Divine Office called Vespers. é 

The Mass is a sacrifice. Whence is derived the notion and 
purpose of sacrifice? Of all human religious institutions, no 
act of worship can be shown to have been so ancient, coeval as 
it was with the first life of mankind upon the earth, or so univer- 
sal in its acceptation and practice by every nation. Whatever 
false interpretations of it there may have been, so surely as wor- 
ship in any sense is of divine institution the act of sacrifice is 
none the less so. Upon what ethical principle is sacrifice 
founded? Upon the obligation of the creature to recognize the 
supreme sovereignty of the Creator. By the sacrifice of what 
one is and of what one has, man makes an act of abnegation of 
his own self-sovereignty and of all right to assert himself as the 
lord and master, or as being in any sense the maker of his own 
being or of any other creature, and consequently renounces 
all claim of honor or praise as rightfully ascribed to himself. 
To God alone belongs all praise for the existence and life of 
all creatures. To question that truth-would be the word of the 
fool, who says in his heart, There is no God; desiring in his 
heart to exalt himself, and to be looked upon by his fellow- 
beings and other creatures “as a god.” Then why should he 
make any act of sacrifice to any other being, and offer the trib- 
ute of praise which he thinks due to himself? This was the 
folly of Adam, and in the foolishness of this arrogant self- 
sovereignty, this original sin of wishing to be “asa god,” and 
hence by nature led to deny God the supreme praise which is 
his due, lies the secret of the universal tendency of the whole 
. human race to do the same. 

We now plainly see the ethical necessity for the institution 
of the act of sacrifice: not only as a testimony of God's supreme 
sovereignty, to whom all praise is due, but also as an act of re- 
paration on the part of the human race to the outraged majesty 
of God on account of the original sin of the race and its manifold 
consequences. .Worship, Sacrifice, Praise are all correlative. 

Sacrifices in blood-shedding and offerings of the fruits of 
the earth could have no meaning or value except as being 
vivid and forcible external manifestations of the spiritual in- 
terior sacrifice of Praise, the obligation of which their practice 
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enforced, and which, in the new religion revealed by the Saviour 
of the world, took the place of the former typical sacrifices of 
other creatures exacted of mankind. But the humanity of 
Adam neither would nor could offer this worthy sacrifice of 
praise, on account of its prevaricated nature. This alone could 
be rendered by the humanity of Christ, through and by whom 
alone can man receive strength by divine grace to renounce his 
own assumption of self-sovereignty, and offer the meed of praise 
demanded by the supreme, creative sovereignty of God. This 
is signified and expressed in the doctrine of redemption as 
taught by the Catholic Church, and also in all her official prayers 
of worship, every one of which concludes with “ per Dominum 
nostrum Fesum Christum”"—through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

The Mass is, then, the external form of divine Christian wor- 
ship, which fully embodies and expresses the interior, spiritual 
sacrifice of Praise due from man to God. That it is also in its 
expression an external act of sacrificial worship needs no apolo- 
gy, since every human interior act naturally demands the cor- 
responding exterior word, or form-expression, of it. 

The Mass is the Christian’s obligatory spiritual sacrifice of 
Praise. That is why it is called Eucharist, or Thanksgiving ; 
and it is the only fully worthy means of offering the interior, 
spiritual sacrifice of Praise—an obligation on the part of man 
which he cannot shirk from taking a responsible, active part in ; 
apart that he cannot delegate to another, not even to the sacrific- 
ing priest. When the priest is about to enter upon that portion 
of the Mass in which he is to pronounce the sacrificial words of 
Consecration, he turns to the people and says to them: “ Pray, 
brethren, that my and your sacrifice may be acceptable to God 
the Father Almighty,” and their response indicates what is the 
spirit of that sacrifice: ‘May the Lord receive the sacrifice 
from thy hands to the praise and glory of his name, to our 
benefit and to that of all his holy church.” Read the various 
Prefaces preceding the Sanctus, and see what sublime ascrip- 
tions they are of praise to the Thrice Holy One; begun by the 
priest again presenting the chief motive of the sacrifice, and 
the people acknowledging it in those beautiful salutations and 
responses: “ Sursum Corda!”—*“ Lift ye up your hearts!” 
“We lift them up to the Lord.” “Let us give thanks to our 
Lord God.” “It is meet and just soto do.” I-need not quote 
further from the language of this divine service of Praise, which 
all know the Mass so exhaustively realizes, whether regarded 
as a whole or taken in its minutest details of language or in- 
comparably expressive ceremonies. 
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What is the service of Vespers? An educated Catholic 
ought to know that it is one part of a complete, well-ordered 
service of divine Praise, beginning with Matins, followed by 
Lauds and the Little Hours—Prime, Tierce, Sext, and Nones; 
altogether combined making what is called the Divine Office, 
the recitation of which is of daily obligation upon all priests 
and monks. It is made up of portions of Holy Scripture, 
prayers and sacred anthems and hymns, the greater part being 
taken from the Psalms of David; the office for Sunday com- 
prising no less than forty-two of them, the rest of the entire 
Psalter being divided up between the other days of the week. 

Unquestionably the intention attached to this Divine Office by 
the mind of the church is that of Praise. It is the rule in mon- 
asteries that the whole of this office be recited and in great part 
chanted every day, as is said, “in choir”—that is, by all the 
monks, assembled together congregationally, to the performance 
of which duty the monks of some orders are obliged to rise and 
sing nearly one-half of the office during the night, sending up 
the grateful psalm of praise to God while the greater part of the 
world is asleep, or while many who may be awake are dishon- 
oring God by sin and self-indulgence. 

In good old Catholic times it was almost everywhere a com- 
mon custom in Christendom for great numbers of pious Christians 
to visit and attend even the night offices in the churches of the 
monks, with whose voices they mingled their own with great 
delight and fervor of heart, deeply impressed with the sense of 
the obligation of praising God and inspired by the holy example 
set them of offering this sacrifice of the praise of their mouths. 
In a former century there used to be a pious confraternity of 
this sort in Paris, styled “ Confraternitas Beatz Mariz Parisi- 
ensis surgentium ad Matutinas”"—The Parisian Confraternity 
of the Blessed Virgin of those who rise for Matins. 

The opening words of the office furnish the key to the spirit 
of the whole: ‘“ Domine, labia mea aperies, et os meum annuntiabit 
laudem tuam”’’—O Lord, thou shalt open my lips, and my mouth 
shall declare thy praise. Thentoa most wonderful melody is 
sung the 94th Psalm: “ Oh! comelet us praise the Lord with glad- 
ness, let us joyfully sing to God our Saviour. Let us come be- 
fore his presence with thanksgiving, and make a joyful noise to 
him with psalms.” 

Of all the various portions, or so-called “ hours,” of the office 
the church has selected that of Vespers, and appointed it to be 
chanted in all churches, whether parochial or monastic, because 
of its appropriate length, the seasonable hour for its celebration, 
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and from the fact that this “hour” of praise was one which had 
always been more commonly attended by the people, and was 
therefore one which they understood best and were more accus- 
tomed to take an active part in. In former times the conclusion 
of the office called Compline was always sung as a part of Ves- 
pers, as indeed it is in many places to-day in Europe. This Di- 
vine Office of Praise is one of the most ancient and most perma- 
nently enduring and established institutions of the Catholic 
Church for the public common celebration of divine worship. 

If it could be celebrated according to the standard desired by 
the church in the style and form of its chanting, with due per- 
formance of all the ceremonies of the ritual; and if the people 
could be sufficiently instructed so as to have an intelligent appre- 
ciation of its language and an zsthetic appreciation of its mar- 
vellous melodies, its sublime rhythm and its unrivalled beauties 
of devout tone-expression, it would be impossible to imagine a 
common congregational form of a service of praise that could 
rival it in suitability and adaptability to their spiritual needs. 

The liturgical services of Holy Mass and Vespers are, then, 
services of Divine Praise, which, if they were not so, would 
not be worthy services of religious worship at all, for the 
chief end of worship,as I have shown, is Praise. The Chris- 
tian religion in its spiritual sacrifice of praise has fulfilled all the 
former typical sacrifices, whose ultimate object could have no 
other meaning. The Christian Praise is at once the praise of 
Reparation and Perfection. Asa sacrifice of reparatory praise 
it is based upon the principle of the virtue of obedience, thus re- 
pairing the vice of human disobedience and refusal to acknow- 
ledge the supreme sovereignty of God; whence we derive the 
reason for the obligation of “ hearing ” Mass—a term whose use is 
fraught with unfortunate consequences, giving rise to the pre- 
sent practical separation of the people from union with the sac- 
rificial act of divine worship ; for it is not simply hearing or at- 
tending Mass that is meant by the obligatory decree, but uniting 
themselves with the priest in its celebration. 

As a sacrifice of perfect Praise it is an oblation based upon 
the principle of the virtue of Charity, or Divine Love—the New 
Sacrifice which is made possible to prevaricated human nature 
by the divine grace of regeneration in the Christian humanity. 

And now the light of day is fading in the church where I 
sit and think, and the air, so lately tremulous with song, seems 
hushed into a reposeful silence by the winged shadows of the 
twilight as they hover, now over altar and shrine and counte- 
nance of pictured saint, now higher over lofty column and carved 
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capital and upon the deep embrasures of the storied windows, 
till they soar fluttering upward and are lost to sight amid the 
fretted groins of the deep, embowered roof. Again there comes 
back to me an echo of the parting hymn sung by the choristers : 
“The day of praise is done, 
The evening shadows fall, 
Yet pass not from us with the sun, 
True Light that lightenest all!” 

Glimmering far in the distance I see the twinkling olive star of 
the Sanctuary, as though it were an evening star flashing like a 
jewel upon the hem of the heaven-bright mantle of that True 
Light who, as a Sun of glory, was enthroned upon the altar’s 
firmament to shed his beaming rays of light and peace and bene- 
diction upon the throng of loving hearts prostrate before him, 
and now has sunk beneath the horizon to rest in his evening 
Tabernacle of repose.. And I ask myself: Why is this service of 
the Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament so eagerly sought by 
worshippers; what brings together such crowds of people; and 
what is the principal occupation of these pious souls in presence 
of their Sacramental God? Out of the whole number of people 
how many came here this afternoon expressly to praise him? 
In how many minds was the thought uppermost that this is a 
blissful moment granted to them to offer to their loving God the 
grateful sacrifice of Praise? What would be the honest reply 
if I questioned one coming from High Mass, Vespers, or Benedic- 
tion, and asked how much of the time of divine worship he had 
employed in acts of praise? Would it not be that he had come 
for this or that special intention; to pray for some temporal or 
spiritual favor; that he took the opportunity of saying his pen- 
ance, or reciting the beads, making acts of contrition, or fulfilling 
the conditions of some novena; meanwhile enjoying the delight- 
ful singing by the choir, and gazing with admiration upon the 
splendid ceremonies? But of Praise? O yes! in a general 
way, of course. But, to make distinct acts of that nature, it 
really never crossed his mind. Yet here is the Catholic Church 
establishing these divine services, and perpetuating them through 
all time precisely for that end. 

And now my thinking has served me well; for the reason of 
the lack of due appreciation of this chief motive of worship is 
at once apparent. The manner in which the services in our 
churches are nowadays conducted is such as to impress the 
minds of the people that, if Praise be indeed the chief motive, 
such is not ¢hezr partin them. That is the duty of the clergy, 
and possibly of the choir also. It is for them to do all the prais- 
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ing while the people occupy themselves with silently praying for 
themselves and others. They instinctively and justly reason 
that if Praise is expected of them, and they should honestly at- 
tempt to unite in it, they would be obliged to speak up as boldly 
as they felt or sing out as sweetly as they could; and entering 
into the courts of the sanctuary, they would devoutly say with 
the clergy, and heartily mean what they say: “O Lord, thou 
shalt open my lips, and my mouth shall declare thy Praise.” 

Again I say the divine services are services of the worship 
of Praise—Praise by the clergy, the choir, and the people. Shut 
the mouths of those who sing the song of Praise unto the Lord, 
and it is not exaggerating the truth to say that they who are 
thus silenced will cease to think of Praise as any prominent or 
urgent purpose of their presence, and leave it to those who can 
open their lips and declare it. 

These are hard, blunt facts and subbor conclusions. Are 
my readers surprised, then, that I am pleading so inaneneliy for 
congregational singing ? 

With one other thought—and a grave one it is, and deserv- 
ing of larger development than I can give here—I leave the sub- 
ject now. Why do we lament that in our day faith is growing 
cold? Why is infidelity so successful in spreading its poison 
among the masses? I have already indicated the reason in the 
course of this essay. Our age is witnessing one of the very 
worst exhibitions of the spirit of the fallen nature of Adam the 
world has ever seen—the spirit of self-sovereignty, self-do- 
minion, self-conceit ; the arrogant assumption of the ability, by 
nature, not only to discover all truth, but as well of creating it, 
and consequently seeking to deny to God the honor, glory, and 
Praise due to him as Creator, and the lowly worship of loving 
obedience to his divine laws as Lord of all. And are we not 
aiding and abetting this satanic war against the Most High 
God by putting our hands upon the mouths of his own lov- 
ing children, whose hearts are burning within their breasts to 
find utterance, and forbidding them to raise their voices and 
thus drown, with the all-powerful accents of the Word of God, 
this hellish clamor of the world, the flesh, and the devil? Their 
hearts are full enough, and out of the fulness of those hearts 
they would eagerly and joyfully, if so bidden, speak and sing 
the words of divine Praise; and as the full tide of holy song 
would rise in waves of sublime majesty to heaven from the 
sanctuaries of faith, who would not feel that with these true, 
loyal souls their bond to God was safe against all attempts of 
the enemy to weaken or to rend it? ALFRED YOUNG. 
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JOHN VAN ALSTYNE’S FACTORY. 
XIV. 
IN THE MOONLIGHT. 

PAUL MurRRAY was neither a sage nor a saint, and had he 
combined the qualities of both he would still have been human. 
He was simply a very young man, high-principled, and gene- 
rously gifted by nature, and steadied, moreover, not alone by 
common sense but by a profoundly-rooted religious faith. Still, 
he had never been specially devout, not even when he had felt it 
his duty, as the eldest and best-beloved son of a typical Irish 
mother, to examine seriously whether he could not gratify her 
most ardently cherished desire for his vocation. But he was sin- 
cere all through, and incapable of pretences. He had inquired 
diligently whether her wish might not be the token of a higher 
leading, but with his eyes wide open he had seen what seemed 
his destined path stretching across the every-day level of Chris- 
tian duty. Apparently it was to be a commonplace and dusty 
road, leading to no eminences of opportunity, opening up no 
vistas of delight. Nevertheless he had set himself to plod along 
it with a gay heart and an easy conscience. He never went out 
of his way to seek for trouble, and his thoughts, when they 
plunged into the future, had been busied chiefly with the prob- 
lems which affect the mass of men—rarely with personal consid- 
erations. 

But now, when the horizon had suddenly expanded before 
his eyes, when without effort of his own he had been lifted out 
of the rut and endowed with wings, he would have been more or 
less than human if a great elation had not threatened to intoxi- 
cate him with the sense of power. All that men toil for and 
grow old before they grasp, even when most successful ; all that 
they seek in haste through hidden and ignoble ways, was to be 
put into his hands at the very threshold, and yet bear on it 
no taint of dishonesty or self-seeking. True, it was restricted in 
its use by an obligation of honor and of conscience, but the obli- 
gation was one by which he felt that he would have chosen to 
bind himself under any circumstances. No matter how strictly 
he might read it, it would leave him practically free; his hands 
would hold a visible sceptre. He might go where he would; 
he might command whatever he desired; he might do all that 
he pleased. 
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He was still on the road leading towards home when these 
suggestions occurred to him. His mind, which had been sober- 
ed, almost arrested in its action, by the weight of Mr. Van Al- 
styne’s unexpected communication, regained its resilience ata 
bound. He was too excited 'to go indoors. The night was fine 
and still after the storm, and as he went up the easy rise leading 
to the knoll of which he had spoken as the best site for the 
-church, the round, yellow moon floated above the low hills to the 
east as if to share his solitude. 

He might do all that he pleased. His thoughts returned to 
harp once more on that chord. He was in the full flush of 
youth and strength, and his heart, which until within the last few 
days had been as untouched and virginal as that of a pure young 
girl, became in an instant fully conscious of itself. : He owned, 
with a quick throb of mingled hope and fear, that his ability to 
please himself would be curiously curtailed, even abrogated, un- 
less he could persuade Zipporah Colton to come more than half- 
way to meet him. 
® He had felt rather than thought about her hitherto; his fan- 
cies had hovered about her like moths about a candle, and he 
had run the risk of singeing his wings almost as heedlessly. 
He had been aware that a new thread had entered the tissue of 
his destiny, but as yet he had instinctively refrained from exam- 
ining the effect it would be likely to have upon the pattern. 
Even now his thoughts, although he tried to bring them into or- 
der, were tinged with the double glow coming from their natu- 
ral elevation and the special exaltation of the moment. 

To a young man capable of that rare thing, a unique, pure, 
and serious passion, the girl who awakes it is never an ordinary 
creature of flesh and blood. In herself she may be the essence 
of the commonplace, but to him she shines through a glorified 
mist, she is haloed with all virtues, she is hedged around with a 
rose-thicket, impenetrable save to the destined prince at the one 
fortunate hour. She has been revealed to him by he knows not 
what unlooked-for miracle, and at first he hardly cares to hope 
that the unexpected flash has been a mutual illumination. Her 
remoteness is but one lure the more to his imagination; when 
he forms a desire it is not that she were nearer, but that he may 
find in himself force enough to overpass the happy obstacles that 
lie between them. If, ordinarily, there are not many obstacles 
to surmount, it is because ordinarily there is no question of such 
a passion of the soul involved. In the spring the pairing season 
comes, the birds of a locality and a feather flock together, and 
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the new nests are built without other prevision of consequences 
than is implied in that instinctive reliance on Providence which 
experience seldom fails to justify. The world, otherwise, would 
lapse speedily into the sterility of decay, affording meanwhile, 
in its decline, an unexpected opportunity to political economists 
of the /azssez-faire school for testing the value of the Malthusian 
theory. The love which brings about such unions is without 
doubt a true one, since the pivot on which the round world 
turns must be made of solid stuff; nevertheless it is, perhaps, not 
often that of which the saying holds immutably, that its course 
did never yet run smooth, 

To Paul Murray, as he stood alone in the still night, the 
moonlight flooding the wide, familiar levels which his eyes be- 
held but of which his thoughts took no cognizance, there grew 
into unmistakable distinctness the obstacle which from the first 
had so daunted him that he had turned from it instinctively, even 
while persisting in his gaze on what lay beyond. He came not 
merely of that race whose existence has been a crucifixion for six 
centuries, but of blood which on both sides bad been poured out 
like water through martyrs and confessors, even though it red- 
dened still with shame as it contemplated what it counted as its 
sole disgrace, its one apostate. There was a Murray now living 
who had lost his vocation, trampled on his faith, imperilled his 
soul for the love of a woman; there were children of his whom 
Paul had never seen, though of one of them the daily journals 
brought him frequent news, since he was the governor of a 
neighboring State and talked of as a candidate for the presi- 
dency—children who had been taught to despise the religion of 
their fathers and to blush when reminded of their lineage. Un- 
til now Paul had thought most often of this uncle—a feeble old 
man, and said to be in his dotage—with a scornful, indignant 
wonder; ¢o-night he brooded over him with a self-pitying, dan- 
gerous compassion. ; 

He had very little actual knowledge concerning that nomi- 
nally Protestant life with which he was strictly contemporary. 
Brought up himself to revere the same ideals and hold the same 
beliefs with his fathers, immersed in affairs and occupied with 
thoughts which had no immediate reference to such matters, he 
had never studied the phenomena presented by a generation 
drifting rapidly away from dogmatic belief toward an easy and 
complaisant liberalism. To him a Protestant was still what the 
name had implied in the family traditions—a bittef but sincere 
believer, to whose bitterness much might be forgiven on account 
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of his sincerity, since he was still undergoing the penalty threat- 
ened unto the third and fourth generation of those who forget 
God and turn away from his law. The only convert whom he 
had personally known was Father Seetin, and such of his own 
experiences ‘as the old priest had recounted to him in their 
somewhat familiar intercourse had been of a sort which did not 
run counter to this impression. 

Miss Colton, indeed (his thoughts reverted to her after hav- 
ing made, in a much briefer space, the round thus indicated), 
did not seem personally bigoted. If she were she would hardly 
accompany his sister to daily Mass, as she was still doing. But 
that, after all, meant nothing. There was no prohibition on her 
side which forbade such action, and on Sundays she invariably 
went elsewhere. Her convictions, though erroneous, were 
doubtless as deeply rooted as his own. If she loved him-— 
Paul stopped, frightened, despite himself, by the strong shudder 
which thrilled him as that thought took form; a moment later he 
took courage and pursued it. Perhaps in that case she might 
even be willing to sink their differences and marry him in spite 
of them. But could he, dared he, in honor and conscience, seek 
to make her love him when he knew that he must demand even 
more than that? It was not alone his obligation to consider the 

“expressed mind of the church with regard to such marriages 
which bound him. The authority which imposed that obliga- 
tion could release from it under given conditions and for sub- 
stantial reasons. But he had given his word to his mother on 
her death-bed, and he knew himself incapable of violating it. 
Suppose the girl he loved were made of stuff so like his own 
that she, too, would be unable to deny or even question the faith 
she had sucked in with her mother’s milk? 

It was a thought characteristically Irish as well as.Catholic 
—the instinct of a race whose glory it has been to”be perse- 
cuted and to stand steadfast, as well as the word of a faith 
which, because it gives a certainty profounder than conviction, 
which goes deeper than the reason ever sounded, and puts its 
tendrils about life itself, fails to comprehend, even when it sees, 
that readiness to be blown about by every wind of doctrine 
which is of the essence of heresy. By a not unnatural contra- 
diction, the attitude which he trembled to find in Zipporah Col- 
ton was at the same time one which would have ennobled her in 
his eyes—nay, which did so now; for, with a lover’s veritable 
instinct, he heightened every wall of separation between them and 
made every abyss bottomless, Why, else, does Love have wings? 
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He turned and looked all about him at the field of which he 
was to be the master, and where the eyes of his imagination be- 
held already the hive which was to be; the new industries that 
he would introduce; the opportunities it would be his duty to 
open up for thousands to make of this life something more 
desirable than a mere round of ill-paid, grinding toil. | At his 
left the stream flowed tranquilly, broader here than elsewhere, 
interrupted sometimes in its course by mossy boulders, around 
which it poured with a song and a dash of silvery foam, shaded 
now and again by wide-branching trees, illumined all along its 
path by often-broken, as often-renewed gleams of light from the 
far-off skies. What a paradise life might be made if here, 
where the last Adam was to be left free to transmute into bless- 
ing the curse of labor pronounced upon the first, the one drop 
which would make the cup of his existence brim to the lip were 
not withheld! What a renewal of the patriarch’s vision, where 
angels might continually come and go, to keep open and illu- 
mine the way leading visibly from earth to heaven! 

A week earlier and no such dreams as these would have 
come to disturb the easy rhythm of Paul Murray’s pulses. He 
had grown accustomed in certain ways to the management of 
wealth, and Mr. Van Alstyne’s gift would have occurred to him 
only as adding the power of expansion and the seal of contin- 
uity to his already familiar efforts.. He thought of that, but 
without impatience, though he sighed as he turned once more 
to face the light. ‘Wealth, in its vulgar aspects, would have had 
no power to dazzle him, as it would have none to gild his dis- 
appointment should one await him. Now, as before, he could 
not fail to welcome it as a gift of God, which would multiply 
indefinitely .his powers of service. .But how strange that the 
touch of a girl’s hand, the sound of a girl’s voice, the sight of 
dusky lashes sweeping a blushing cheek, should have come in a 
day to have power either to deepen into ecstasy or else to rob 
of zest all other goods of life! How willingly, were it in his 
power, he would throw all else aside, and be but too content 
with poverty and labor, if so he might have her, and with her 
a quiet conscience ! 
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XV. 
IN MARY ANNE'S KITCHEN, 


Mary ANNE Murray and Fanny were alone together in the 
long kitchen at the back of the house about ten o’clock the fol- 
lowing morning. Davie was off in a meadow adjoining Mr. Van 
Alstyne’s grounds, surveying the breaking-in of a colt con- 
cerning whose destination he entertained prophetic hopes. 
Certainly its training had been taken in hand the very next 
morning after he had announced his coming birthday to the 
owner of it. Fanny, in a blue gingham bib, her fair locks 
tucked beneath a knotted kerchief, her little arms bare to the 
elbows, was taking her weekly initiation into household mys- 
teries at the hands of her sister. She stood on a stool in front 
of a floury moulding-board, across which the clambering vines 
about the end window were casting flickering shadows. She 
had been concocting vanilla cookies, and had an array of them 
before her, which she was marking elaborately with a three- 
tined fork, preparatory to laying them in a baking-pan. The 
front gate opened and shut, and Fanny, lifting her eyes from 
this operation, presently beheld an anxious-faced woman, with 
one rosy baby in her arms, and another, just able to toddle, 
clinging to her skirt, coming down the walk at the side of the 
house, evidently on her way to the kitchen-door. 

“Here comes Mrs. Lant, Sissy,” she said in a low voice, 
turning to Mary Anne, who was at some distance, testing the 
heat of the oven. “ Did brother Paul tell you? Davie says Job 
Strong says he had to help carry Mr. Lant home again last 
night, an’ Davie guesses he'll have to go this time. Isn’t it 
awful ?” 

Mary Anne rose quickly from her stooping posture and 
came over to the table. “That will do, Fanny dear,” she said. 
“I wish the men would not speak about such things before 
Davie. These are ready now, and you may wash your hands 
and keep the children out in the garden while I talk to Mrs. 
Lant.” 

A characteristically timid knock on the half-open door an- 
nounced Mrs. Lant; the next instant she set it wide, and with 
her disengaged hand urged forward the little Bessie, whose own 
inclination was to hang back and bury her face in her mother’s 
gown. A newly-baked cooky in Fanny’s hand speedily tempted 
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her out of her shyness, and Mrs. Lant, relieved of both her 
babies, came and sat down at the end of the table where Mary 
Anne was busy. They looked at each other with sorrowful 
comprehension and simultaneous sighs. 

Mrs. Lant was the wife of the man whom Paul Murray had 
picked up on the road the evening before; he was an assistant- 
engineer, whose intelligence and general ability had already 
earned him promotion, as they would have continued to do but 
for the fatal habit into which he had lately relapsed after an un- 
precedentedly long interval of self-restraint. He belonged in 
the neighborhood, although he had been in John Van Alstyne’s 
employment but two years, coming there from a mill at the 
Corners, whence he had been discharged on account of drunk- 
enness. Mr. Van Alstyne had taken him on in a capacity be- 
neath his abilities, solely at the entreaty of his wife, whom he 
had known all through her girlhood in the village. Lant had 
signed the pledge at the time, and observed it so faithfully that 
he had risen from one step to another until early in the past 
summer, when the prevailing epidemic had carried off a crippled 
little son of whom he was passionately fond. He celebrated 
the interval before the funeral with a spree of an aggravated 
character, but apparently settled down again into sobriety 
directly afterwards. But he lost then the control he had been 
slowly gaining over his appetite, and, a second relapse having 
also been condoned, he had now fallen again, notwithstanding 
the peremptory warning addressed him by his employer. 

“Tt don’t seem one bit of use, Miss Murray,” the woman 
began, the sobbing sigh in her voice which betrays a recent 
convulsion—* Eben, he can’t help it. Ma says it’s a judgment 
on me, an’ that I hadn’t any call to go an’ marry a man without 
no fear o’ God before his eyes, an’ the love o’ liquor in his 
bones. But I thought,” her voice beginning to shake again, and 
finally ending in a cry—“ I thought if there was any way 0’ sav- 
in’ him it would be by lovin’ him, an’ God knows I did that an’ 
do it still. But he can’t—there an’t no use.” 

There are some griefs which the most compassionate heart 
can find no words to soothe. Mary Anne said nothing; she only 
laid her hand on Mrs. Lant’s shoulder and stroked it gently 
from time to time, while the poor creature, her head buried in 
her arms, which she had flung out upon the table, was shaken 
with the tempest of her sorrow. 

“I ben driven round from pillar to post, an’ from post to 
pillar, ever since I married him a’most, an’ I'd kind o’ got over 
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hopin’ it would ever be any better,” she began again. “ But 
when he’d kep’ stiddy for a year an’ more, an’ we moved into 
the new house all by ourselves last fall, 1 thought mebbe things 
had begun to take aturn. But they han’t. He says to meonly 
this mornin’, when he come to himself, ‘It’s all up, Almira Jane,’ 
says he; ‘there an’t no good o’ my strivin’ any more. It comes 
at me like a tiger, an’ 1 got to give in. But I won’t bea mill- 
stone round your neck no more; I'll go off an’ hang myself quiet 
somewhere, an’ then folks ’ll help you with the children!’ An’ 
he'll do it, too. That’s what I was afraid of the last time, but 
I never heard him say it out before.” 

“Q no!” said Mary Anne, horrified. “He won't do that; 
we must do something—we must contrive some plan. I’m afraid 
—I’m afraid my brother cannot keep him on. He went off 
and left his engine yesterday, and, but for some one else noticing, 
there might have been an accident.” 

“Yes, I know,” returned Mrs. Lant; “Job Strong told me 
when he helped bring him in last night. An’ I talked to him 
cross-like about it when he first came to; for indeed, Miss Mur- 
ray, l’m ’most wore out with worry. But it an’t so much his 
fault, do you think?” looking earnestly at Mary Anne. “It’s a 
disease, like. His father was just the same when he was young, 
but he reformed an’ was stiddy for years, an’ then he took to it 
again at the end. When it’s in the blood so, there don’t seem 
any way to get it out.” 

“Only the grace of God,” said Mary Anne softly. 

“Yes, | know; but that he han’t got. He was so down this 
mornin’ that he cried, an’ I cried along with him an’ tried to 
cheer him up. An’ | said to him that the minister’d be here to- 
morrow, an’ why wouldn’t he go down with me to church an’ 
swear off solemn-like? But he says: ‘It’s all very weil: for 
you, Almira Jane, but what have I got to swear by.’” 

It was an old story, to which Mary Anne had listened more 
than once before. It was to her entreaties that Eben Lant had 
owed his last reprieve. But now she felt herself powerless, and 
had only her silent tears by way of answer. Mrs. Lant wiped 
away with the corner of her apron those that kept welling down 
her own cheeks as she talked. 

“I know Eben can’t keep on here at the fact’ry, an’ so does 
he; that’s what makes him give right up so. ‘If I can’t quit it 
here,’ he says, ‘where the boss treats you like a man an’ goes 
out of his way to give you a hand, how ’m 1 goin’ to do it any- 
wheres else?’ An’ it’s true, Miss Murray—how is he? He fell 
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off asleep again then, an’ I got up as soon as it was light, an’ I 
walked ‘way out to ma’s at East Milton. I thought if she’d take 
the two biggest little girls I could get somebody, mebbe, to 
keep the baby for me between hours, an’ perhaps Mr. Murray 
would take me on at the mill. I’m used to it—I used to work 
over at the Corners before I met Eben there an’ got married. 
But ma couldn’t,” she went on, with another hopeless sigh; “she 
said she’d like to, an’ I s’pose she would, but when a woman 
marries again where there’s children already she can’t do just 
as she wantsto. I’m clear beat out; I don’t know what to 
do.” 

“It seems very hard,” said Mary Anne, “that it should be 
you who must try to earn money, with a_husband so young and 
strong.” 

“He an't strong when he's got ¢hat the matter with him! 
An’ why shouldn’t I go to work that way to help him, if only I 
could? I han’t got no call to turn my back on him just for 
that. If he was bed-ridden, or anything, folks ’ud think it was 
all right; an’ why not now, when what he’s got is more ’n twice 
as bad again? But I can’t—I don’t see any way to turn. | 
s’pose l’ll have to go into the county house until the baby’s 
weaned, an’ then I’\l have to leave them there when I come out!” 

“T told ma,” Mrs. Lant sighed out again, after an interval of 
silence, “ what Eben said this morriing, an’ I thought—God for- 
give me !—she seemed to ketch right on to it. She said he was 
a reprobate, an’ there wa’n’t no kind o’ use in tryin’ to do any- 
thing for such, an’ that the churchyard was the best place for 
‘em. Isn’t it strange, Miss Murray, how your own flesh an’ 
blood is the very hardest to you sometimes? She said old Mr. 
Lant was just such another, for, if he hadn’t ben, the Lord would 
‘a took him when he was turned round an’ joined the church an’ 
was a-walkin’ straight, instid o’ waitin’ until he tumbled down 
in a drunken fit after so many years. An’ it zs hard to see 
through, but oh! Miss Murray, if I believed it about my Eben, 
it ’d only make me stick closer to him, because he hadn’t any- 
body but me to look to. But I don’t believe it.” 

‘‘O no!” said Mary Anne, “you mustn’t believe it. It isn’t 
right to say such things, nor to think them. The mercy of God 
is above all his works. Poor Mr. Lant! he is nobody’s enemy 
but his own.” 

“Indeed he isn’t, Miss Murray. There isn’t a feeliner heart, 
nor a better husband, nor a kinder father when he is himself.” 

“‘Couldn’t you leave the children with him if you go into the 
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mill?” suggested Mary Anne. “I feel sure my brother would 
employ you.” 

“He'd feel too ashamed, I’m afraid; but that an’t all. I 
dasn’t do it. O Miss Murray, I never meant to tell anybody, but 
I must tell you—you an’t like folks: you can feel for a person. 
I never said it even to ma, but she lived nigh us then, an’ she 
suspected it from the way he went on, an’ she never could abide 
him since. It was him lamed little Eben; he wou/d stand him 
up on his shoulder, spite of all I could do, when he’d had too 
much once, an’ he let him fall. But that sobered him, an’ kep’ 
him so straight that I was a’most thankful for it. He was so 
bright an’ cute, the little fellow, an’ Eben he had such a longin’ 
to make up to him in some way for what he’d done. He had 
all his plans laid to give him the best o’ schoolin’. He had be- 
gun to put money in the bank an’ all, just gittin’ ready for that, 
an’ then he died. Fverything seems to go against Eben; he 
never has any chance! An’ all along I knew what you say’s 
true about. the grace o’ God. I kep’ tremblin’ all the time that 
things seemed comin’ right without that, an’ I kep’ hopin’ an’ 
prayin’ that somehow or other he’d git low enough to go down 
on his knees an’ cry out for help in the only place where there 
is any. But now I don’t know what to think. If anything like 
what he said should happen to my Eben I should gomad. I 
couldn't stand it! O my God, it would be too aw/fu/ hard to 
bear!” Her head went down again on the table. Mary Anne 
sank on her knees beside her, crying too. 

“ Don't cry so, dear,” she said presently; “ we can manage it 
some way. Perhaps Mr. Lant can get some jobs among the 
farmers—I want a man to do some things here about the gar- 
den next week—and you can bring all the children to me in the 
mornings and come for them noons and nights. I will look after 
them. I believe Mr. Lant wi// take another turn. I have known 
men worse than he, who did, after all, give up drinking and keep 
sober until the end of their lives. You mustn’t give up. You 
must go right on praying for him, and so will I.” 

Mrs. Lant looked up through her tears with a pitiful smile. 
“God in heaven bless you for that word, Miss Murray! But you 
are too good—I couldn’t trouble you like that. Inever thought—’”’ 
she stopped, and then broke out again in a different tone: 
“TI won't lie to you about it—I can’t. I come here just /ongin’ 
to hear you say that, when I found ma couldn’t. I felt sure you 
would if there wasn’t any other way. There isn’t anybody like 
you in the world. Would you speak to Mr. Murray for me, 
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please? If it was me that took to drinkin’ he wouldn’t turn 
Eben away, nor think he ought to put me out o’ doors either. 
Now would he?” 

Fanny came up to the open window with the child fretting 
in her arms. “I guess baby wants you, Mrs. Lant,” she said; 
‘“‘T can’t keep her quiet any longer.” 

“ Bring her in, dear,” said Mary Anne, rising hastily, “and 
then put the cakes in the oven and look after them. I must go 
into the mill for a minute. You'll sit here, won’t you, Mrs. 
Lant, until I come back ?” 

“I’m afraid I mustn’t stay very long,” said the poor woman, 
turning to take her baby. “I'll wait an’ see that the oven’s all 
right for the little girl, but I left Janey in next-door when I 
come over, an’ I ought to get back. Mr. Lant, he an’t very 
well this morning, an’ he was in bed yet.” This gloss was 
added for the juvenile ears of Fanny. Except to Miss Murray 
and to.“ ma,” Mrs. Lant always kept a brave front, and, from’the 
force of habit, still drew a veil over her wounds, even when she 
knew that it was threadbare-and utterly transparent. 

Mary Anne returned in a few minutes. There was a little 
furrow between her eyes which had not been there when she 
left the kitchen, but her voice was, as usual, quiet and self-con- 
tained. 

“TI did not see my brother, Mrs. Lant,” she said; “he has 
gone to town on business. Mr. Van Alstyne was in the office, 
and I spoke to him. He is not willing to break his rule about 
employing married women as factory hands when their children 
are so young as yours. He says there will be plenty of work 
for your husband when they begin digging for the new mill 
next week.” 

“ |’m afraid Eben won’t like that,” said the wife, sighing. 
“ Tt’ll be such a come-down for him after what he’s ben a-doin’ 
lately. But don’t you fret about it, Miss Murray; I know you 
done your best for him.” 

But, sympathetic as she was, it was not Mrs. Lant’s troubles 
which were*now lifting Mary Anne’s eyebrows and lowering 
the corners of her mouth. Mr. Van Alstyne’s words as he 
parted from her at the mill entrance were still ringing in her 
ears. 

“T don’t quite know what took your brother to Riverside 
to-day,” he had said in answer to her question; ‘‘ but it is a 
pretty good day for a drive, and I suspect that Miss Colton’s 
being there may have had something to do with it. He took 
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my buggy to the train this morning and will fetch her back in it 
‘to supper. An attractive young lady that!” 


XVI. 


“(A PERSON AT THE CENTRE.” 


Mr. CoLTon’s house bore so good a reputation as a place of 
entertainment for members of the Methodist itinerancy that 
there was nothing unusual in the fact that toward noon on Sat- 
urday a gentleman in a brand-new suit of clerical black and a 
clean but badly-tied white “choker” rang the door-bell and 
sent down his name to its mistress. Under ordinary circum- 
stances Mrs. Colton would not have received this announcement 
with especial pleasure. In her own way she was as religious as 
her husband, and perhaps even more wedded to the opinions she 
had accepted as most in conformity with her own, but there was 
a warmth of nature and an effusiveness about him which occa- 
sionally overflowed into extraordinary conduits, with the toler- 
ably certain result of diminishing the home supplies, and with 
this she was not at all in sympathy. Nor, except at Conference 
times, when she accepted the office of hostess as a recognized 
duty, did she really enjoy the chance guests who came to her 
door at dinner or supper hour, as to a house of call where their 
cloth entitled them to welcome. But to-day she had her own 
reasons for being pleased to see her visitor, and went to greet 
him, if not with a smiling face, at least with not too unrelenting 
a composure. 

“ Good-morning, Sister Colton,” he said, rising and offering her 
a pudgy hand. ‘As I have seen your daughter so much more 
recently than you have, I thought I would call and let you know 
she seems to be in excellent health and spirits.” 

“ Zipporah is at home just now, thank you, Brother Meeker,” 
said Mrs. Colton, returning his greeting and then seating herself 
in a bolt-upright position at some distance from the easy-chair 
into which her guest was subsiding ; “she came up yesterday.” 

Notwithstanding the nature of her reason for welcoming Mr. 
Meeker’s advent, Mrs. Colton’s voice, at the first mention of 
Zipporah’s name, had involuntarily taken on a more than ordi- 
nary constraint. Zip and her mother were very like in some 
respects, and not least so in an instinctive sense of feminine re- 
serve and dignity, against which it was extremely easy to offend. 
There are mothers who accept on behalf of their daughters 
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every masculine tribute of the sort Mr. Meeker had offered as 
undoubted compliments, to be treasured as an Indian treasures 
scalps, indifferent whether they be-red, or black, or gray; but 
Mrs. Colton was not of their number. At this moment she felt 
that her curiosity concerning the girl’s surroundings would be 
allayed at too dear a cost if she had to purchase its satisfac- 
tion either by questioning her guest or even by seeming, to lis- 
ten with too evident attention to anything he might have to vol- 
unteer. At the same time her resolve to obtain whatever infor- 
mation he possessed on that score remained unshaken. 

Brother Meeker was himself rather non-plused by the like- 
lihood of meeting Zipporah at dinner. The novelist’s omnis- 
cience is so limited in its scope that it is hard to say whether 
nature or grace had most to do with the fact that at this 
period of the Reverend Adoniram Meeker’s life the most 
ardent of his irascible propensities was a tepid rancor, not 
often, and not easily, heated into effervescence. That task, how- 
ever, had been recently accomplished by Zipporah Colton, and 
though under ordinary circumstances his emotion might never 
have bubbled over into speech, yet his presence in town on 
business connected with his approaching marriage, his need of 
a good dinner, and the fact that he had travelled in the same 
train with Paul Murray that morning, and so been reminded 
anew of the affront he had received, all combined to make 
Brother Meeker feel that the providential moment for action 
had arrived. Such, at least, had been his persuasion until he 
listened to the unexpected news with which Mrs. Colton had 
replied to his first greeting. His interior kaleidoscope got a 
new shake on the instant. He began to doubt whether it were 
wise to provoke another encounter with so ready-tongued a 
young woman, even under cover of her parents. Of course he 
ought to be able to count on their support under the circum- 
stances; but then, could he, asa matter of fact? He looked at 
Mrs. Colton and thought her expression unpropitious. And at 
this point his conscience came up to the help of his timidity, and 
while still bearing him unimpeachable witness that he had no 
intention of unveiling his personal wound, yet proposed a doubt 
as to whether his smarting under one might ‘not give the color 
of mere self-indulgence to what he felt like saying. He was 
a conscientious man, Brother Meeker, and he kept on revolv- 
ing this doubt, his lips, meanwhile, engaged in more ordinary 
platitudes of speech, until Mr. Colton came in to dinner. He 
entered alone, to the secret relief of his wife, who had expected 
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to see her daughters with him, and who learned with pleasure 
that they had gone home with their brother. She was con- 
scious of one of those inexplicable maternal intuitions which 
assured her that Zip’s presence would be superfluous if she 
were to accomplish her purpose of using her husband in skil- 
fully pumping her guest on the subject of Milton Centre and 
the nature of its special attractions. 

As for Brother Meeker, his courage began to revive again, 
and with it that ineradicable propensity to gossip which the late 
Henry Fawcett, as Mr. Leslie Stephen records, thought that no 
man worth his salt is ever without. As to his conscience, he 
had, in fact, a rather strong case against it, inasmuch as Zip had 
wounded his esprit de corps rather more severely than his private 
susceptibilities. He felt entirely sure that he had been well 
within the limit of both his right and his duty in warning one 
whom he considered as a lamb of his flock of what he thought a 
dangerous occasion, and, while a cool rejoinder or a civil silence 
on her part would not have surprised him, such a rebuff as 
he had actually experienced was too much for his official dig- 
nity. Eventhe late Mrs. Meeker had never ventured to such 
lengths profane. 

“Well, now, it is a pity Zip didn’t come home with me,” Mr. 
Colton said, as the dessert was being set on the table; “be- 
tween you we should have heard all about the village you are 
running together. Church and school, eh? | I haven’t had a 
chance to talk much to her yet, but you ought to be doing pretty 
big things down there.” 

“Well, I suppose we ought to,” said Brother Meeker, 
dubiously, “ but—but the church services are intermittent 
nowadays, you know. And as forthe school, since Brother 
Jones’s time the preacher in charge hasn’t had much to do 
with it.” 

“* How is that?” 

“ Well, Mr. Van Alstyne is a sort of an autocrat, as it ware, 
and the house that has always been used as the parsonage 
belonged to him, though he always gave it rent-free. It was 
very commodious, too—very commodious I may say,” interject- 
ed Brother Meeker witha sigh. ‘ But Brother Jones and the 
Romish priest at Milton Corners got into some difficulty about 
the Irish children, and Mr. Van Alstyne unfortunately took the 
part of the priest and told Brother Jones he must stop going 
into the school to talk to them. He was rather peremptory 
about it, I have heard, and Brother Jones, on his side, insisted 
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so strongly on his Christian liberty that Mr. Van Alstyne 
refused to give the use of the parsonage after the end of that 
year, and cut down his subscription so largely in other ways 
that it has not been possible since to provide full support for a 
resident pastor. So my hands are tied, as it ware. And then 
there is a great deal of backsliding to contend with. Some of the 
people have got into the habit of going over to the Presbyterian 
church at the Corners when there is no preaching, instead of 
coming to East Milton, and continue it occasionally even when 
there is; and some, especially of the mill-hands, lounge about 
and do not go at all.” 

“ A good, rousing revival is what you want,” said Mr. Colton, 
looking interested. 

“ Yes, if it could be got up; but there don’t seem to be much 
material to work on. Mr. Van Alstyne’s attitude has been 
unfortunate in more ways than one. He has been a sort of 
petty Providence, as it ware, in the village for these many years, 
and his example in always staying away from the meetings has 
been prejudicial, as I may say. Besides that, the fact of his 
contributing so largely to the resources of the church got the 
people into a habit of depending on him, and so they don’t 
take the interest they ought to.” 

“ He must be a curious sort of a mixture,” said Mr. Colton. 
“There seems to be no limit to his liberality when he chooses to 
. exercise it, by all I could hear when I was down there, and what 
my daughter has been telling us. But he is evidently as queer 
as Dick’s hat-band.” 

“Well, that is true enough. His generosity hasn’t any 
bounds except his whims, so far as I have been able to judge. 
His daughter-in-law, who resides with him—a very charming 
lady, too—has hinted to me that his eccentricities really seem to 
surpass the limits of good plain sense at times. But I wouldn't 
feel prepared to go to that length exactly, from anything I have 
been able to observe myself. There is a certain method in his 
madness, if I may use the expression.” 

“ You'd better set Zip at him,” suggested the father with a 
complacent smile; “ she seems to have found the way into his 
good graces at the first try. He gave her a blank check for 
some commissions he entrusted her with yesterday, and seems to 
have left her completely free as to how she should fill it up. 
Who was it she bought a piano for, Martha ee 

“One of the school-children. Murray was the name, I 
think.” 
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“Qh! Murray is the manager at the mill. Yes, that is quite 
in keeping with what I know of Mr. Van Alstyne.” Brother 
Meeker paused to clear his throat and to consider. “I have 
been rather unfortunate in my attempts to see Miss Zipporah 
thus far,” he said finally. “I don’t get tothe Centre very often 
except on my regular Sundays, and she is never there on those 
occasions.” 

“ She goes to Milton Corners every week to visit a friend she 
has there,” explained Mrs. Colton, 

“Yes, I know; but if she could feel like stopping over and 
helping me a little in the way of taking aclass at Sabbath-school, 
we might keep up some sort of service every Lord’s Day, even 
when | cannot be there. All that is wanted is some one witha 
little influence to make a start, and others would join in. I own 
I had great hopes when I heard who was to have the school 
this session, but thus far I have been disappointed.” 

“She gets rather tired of teaching on week-days, I suppose,” 
said Mrs. Colton, “and feels like resting and enjoying some 
young company. There isn’t much, I believe, in Milton Centre? 
Help Brother Meeker to some more pudding, Thomas.” 

“| will take just a morsel, thank you. No; there is not a great 
deal. Brother Crandall has two grown daughters, but I don’t 
know as they would be very congenial. And there’s—well, 
there’s the manager’s sister, Miss Murray. I believe Miss Zip- 
porah has made quite friends with her. I did hear that they 
walk over to church together pretty nearly every morning be- 
fore daylight. I can’t say of my own knowledge that it is so..- 
And then there is young Murray himself.” Brother Meeker 

cleared his throat again, and applied himself to his pudding. 
“What’s that?” said Mr.Colton. ‘The weenie are Ro- 
manists, aren’t they?” 

“ Well, they are, unfortunately. The fact is, what with the 
priest over at the Corners—who is, as you might say,a renegade 
Methodist himself, having been brought up by most excellent 
parents, I am told—and the superior position and ability of young 
Murray, Romanism has a much securer footing down our way 
than it otherwise would have. As Mrs. William Van Alstyne 
was saying to me but yesterday, her father-in-law seems so tak- 
en up with the Murrays that there is no predicting to what 
lengths he won't go to please them. I”—Brother Meeker 
hawked once more and then prepared for his plunge—“ the fact 
is, I have felt it my duty to hint to you that”—he glanced at 
Mrs. Colton, and saw, or thought he saw, a danger-signal that 
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shunted hima little from his first position—* Romanism, as we 
all know, is very insidious, and your daughter, being at an age 
when its fascinations, especially when embodied by other young 
persons, as it ware, of both sexes, are more enticing, if one 
might so speak, than when the judgment is matured—I—in fact I 
have once tried to warn her, but without much success, It may 
be that your advice, as her parents, would be more acceptable.” 

Brother Meeker had got his budget pretty well emptied by 
this time, and it may be hoped that he experienced an interior re- 
lief, but outwardly and for the moment he could hardly be sup- 
posed to draw any perceptible satisfaction from his efforts. 

“QO pshaw!” said Mr. Colton good-humoredly, shoving his 
chair back from the table as he spoke. “I wouldn’t fret on the 
score of Zip’s Romanizing, if I were you. You say you don’t 
know for a fact that she goes to church with Miss Murray, 
whereas I have it from her own lips that she has attended ser- 
vice with the Cadwalladers every single Sunday. As to get- 
ting up before daylight to go on week-days! He don’t know 
Zip, does he, Martha?” 

“T don’t think he does!” said Mrs..Colton, bridling. The 
allusion to the likelihood of religious perversion, entirely sin- 
cere on the preacher’s part, had with her also fallen on momen- 
tarily deaf ears, and for the life of her she could no longer 
refrain from the little, feminine, personal dig which she thought 
' Brother Meeker deserved—“ not as well as he might, consider- 
ing! I can’t imagine any reason he can have for supposing 
Zipporah so.susceptible that every chance acquaintance she 
makes need be supposed dangerous to her!” 

‘Can I give you a lift anywhere, dominie?” asked Mr. 
Colton, as they all rose. ‘‘ There’s the buggy at the door, and I 
am due at the office just on the nail to-day, for Nat is going 
up-town with his sisters, and there is no one else to take his 
place.” 

/ Brother Meeker felt the invitation most opportune. For a 
man who had with some difficulty collared himself, “as it ware,” 
and discharged what he now felt to have been a painful duty, 
his immediate reward was not great, and his impulse to get 
away from it was rather urgent. He got his good-byes said, 
therefore, and was well out of sight by the time Mrs. Colton’s 
first flush of feminine triumph had sufficiently subsided to per- 
mit her to regret having indulged her little temper so soon. 
What was the man hinting at about “ young Murray’? and why 
couldn’t she have held her tongue a minute longer, at all events, 
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and got at all he had in mind? But for him she would still be 
in ignorance that there was any “ young Murray?” in existence, 
who need cause her any manner of anxiety. There was still 
Zip, who might be interrogated, to be sure; but the subject 
would be a difficult one to broach now, even if it were her 
mother’s way to try to take a bull out of a china-shop by its 
horns, which it never had been. 

‘ Lewis R. Dorsay. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





A CHAT ABOUT NEW BOOKS. 


Katharine Regina, by Walter Besant (New York: Harper & 
Bros.), and Miser Farebrother, by B. L. Farjeon, same publishers, 
are sure of a large sale. Besant is a favorite just now, because 
he persuades his readers that in following his characters they 
are helping along a great reform in the lives of the working- 
people of London. Mr. Besant is a humanitarian; he thinks 
that people can be made and kept good by clean rooms, fresh air, 
baths, good music, and innocent amusements. There is no doubt 
that the horrible crowding, the lack of any substitute for the 
pleasures of the gin-shop or of the beer-saloon, the monotonous 
toil of the poor in large cities, affect them and their children as 
the absence of sunshine affects plants. There are sins to which 
the penury of the poor makes temptation easy. But Mr. Be- 
sant’s plans for a large pleasure-palace for working men and 
women, and for the securing of fresh air, comfortable rooms, and 
rational amusements for them, would prove abortive if directed 
only by the “ religion of humanity.”” The impression one gets 
from Mr. Besant’s novels is that he, a man of heart and talent, 
kindly takes care of the people whom God forgets! God, if 
recognized at all, is always a long distance away in Mr. Besant’s 
schemes. He and his people are expert in the art of helping 
themselves, and, if they have any time to spare, they are willing 
to help God in managing the world! In Katharine Regina, as in 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men, the problem of providing better 
homes for working-girls is considered. Mr. Besant is dissatis- 
fied with institutions such as the late Mr. Stewart planned for 
them. He thinks they ought to be allowed to receive young 
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men in the evenings. From all this we gather that Mr. Besant 
has nothing better, in spite of all his elaborate and interesting 
writing on the subject, to offer than the old plan of providing 
for lonely girls—that is, by marriage. 

Mr. Besant is a keen observer, and his sympathy is always 
alert for the sufferings of the London poor. He shows that no 
creature is so helpless as a young girl of good principles cast 
on the world without preparation for the battle of life. Kath- 
arine tries to be a governess. The market is over-crowded ; 
she loses her places and comes very near to despair and death, 
when she is saved by the return of her lover and marriage. Mr. 
Besant does well to point out the ulcers at the root of a social 
system which substitutes selfishness for Christian charity, which 
helps Dives to ignore Lazarus by teaching him that a machine- 
like system of alms-giving may quiet his conscience. But Mr. 
Besant would do well to remember that the elevation that may 
come from clean and well-ventilated rooms and popular con- 
certs cannot reach much beyond the surface. It is foolish to 
teach the mass of people that amusements and luxuries should 
be some of the objects of life, and that these things belong of 
right tothem. Mr. Besant seems to follow Mr. John Bright in 
this abortive and dangerous teaching. Mr. Besant, in Katharine 
‘Regina, shows in the character of the young German, Dittmer, 
two of the remedies which must be internally applied—and by 
themselves—to the great mass of men to-day before they can be- 
gin to feel that poverty may be made endurable. These reme- 
dies are persistent industry and frugality. The young German 
is poor, yet he does not suffer; he is hopeful; he enjoys a mod- 
erate amount of play after his work. If many of our young 
American clerks who see no “future” before them had the 
self-denial to appreciate these remedies, there would be more 
happiness among them. 


“*T have learnt what I could—mathematics, languages, book-keeping, 
short-hand, physical geography, commercial and political history, and the 
present condition of trade over all the world. I know every harbor and its 
exports and imports, and the principal merchants who carry on its trade. 

“* Modern trade wants all this knowledge. There will very soon be no 
more English merchants, because our young men will not learn the new 
conditions of trade. In every office there must be clerks who can write 
and speak foreign languages. Your young men will not-learn them, and 
your schools cannot teach them. Then we come over—we who have 
learned them. For my part, I can write and read English, Swedish, Dan- 
ish, French, Spanish, Italian, Dutch, and German. Do you think we shall 
be content to stay here asclerks? No, no. Do youthink that I have 
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come. here to sit down with forty pounds ayear? We are cheap, we Ger- 
man clerks. You say so. Mein Gott! you will findus dear. Weare learn- 
ing your trade ; we find out your customers and your correspondents; we 
learn your profits, and we undersell you. We do not go away. We remain. 
And presently, instead of an English house, there will be a German house 
in its place, because your young men are so stupid that they will not 
learn. 

“*T study English commerce—I study how it began and why it is now 
coming to anend. The English clerk will not learn anything, and expects 
to be paid like an Amtsrichter at least. In Deutschland we learn, and we 
are poor at first. /a wok// we are poor, but we can wait. It is your high 
salaries in your army, in your navy, in your church, in your trade, in 
your administration, which ruin Great Britain. Everywhere the German 
merchant drives out the Englishman and the American; your commerce 
goes out of your hands; for the moment only it remains in London, 
thanks to the Germans and the Jews. When we have taken Antwerp it 
will all go there—all—and where will be your London then? All—all 
shall be Deutsch.’ ” 


Dittmer here puts his finger on some truths that Americans, 
as well as Englishmen, are learning, and will fully learn when it 
is too late. Katharine Regina, as a novel, is not worth much. 
As a suggestive essay on a great social question it has value. 

Mr. Farjeon gained his reputation by a supposed resem- 
blance to Dickens. If this ever existed it has now entirely dis- 
appeared. Miser Farebrother has no depth of any kind. It is a 
crude story, whose personages seem to be painted mechanically 
on a hard, flat surface. There is the distractingly amiable young 
woman, who is the daughter of an utterly bad old man, the vil- 
lanous and doting mother of an evil and ungrateful son, the 
perfect young man, the murder, the trial of the wrong person, 
the acquittal, and the death of- the wicked people. The rest 
can easily be supplied by any reader of novels. 

The author of St. Eimo, Mrs. Augusta Evans Wilson, was 
once the most popular of American novelists. But this was 
about the time of the war. Then St. Elmo was a frequent sub- 
ject of conversation and admiration among young ladies. If 
there are ladies now alive who read St. E/mo when it first came 
out, it may edify them to verify the impressions of their youth 
by means of At the Mercy of Tiberius, Mrs. Evans Wilson’s latest 
book. It was, perhaps, in St. E/mo, that the world was told that 
“man is a limitless microcosm.” At any rate, there were many 
similarly fine sayings in it, and there are many more fine sayings 
in At the Mercy of Tiberius. But we are anxious to know whether 
the young ladies of 1863, who are now the young ladies of 1888 
—for nobody ever really grows old—will find the satisfaction in 
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this new book which they found in the other? We fear not; 
for Helen Mar in The Scottish Chiefs, and even Catharine Seton 
in The Abbot, are in 1888 not what they were in 1863. We are 
the same, of course, but the books have somehow changed. 

At the Mercy of Tiberius is not a story of ancient Rome. It 
is a tale of Ancient and Modern Nowhere. The people in it are 
supposed to live in oneof the Southern States. Beryl is the 
heroine’s name. Her mother has been disowned by her proud 
father because she married a foreigner named Ignace Brentano. 
Beryl supports her by making sketches and painting Christ- 
mas cards. But Beryl resolves to meet her grandfather and to 
wrest some money, badly needed by her mother, from him. 
They meet. They are well matched. Their vocabulary ‘is lim- 
itless. He begins: 

“‘Are yousome exiled goddess travelling zucognito?’ [in other days 
Mrs, Evans Wilson would have written zacognita—or are we more critical 
now?] ‘Ifave lived in the “ piping days of Pan,” I should flatter myself that 


“ox-eyed Juno” had honored me with acall as a reward of my care of 
her favorite bird.’” 


When the proud general finds out who she is he stares “at 
the majestic form and the faultless face looking so proudly down 
upon him as from an inaccessible height,” and he draws his 
breath “with a labored, hissing sound.” “A stranger,” she 
cries, “ but a lady, every inch. I demand the respect due from 
a gentleman.” Fora moment they eye each other “as gladia- 
tors awaiting the signal”; then General Darrington springs up, 
and “ with a bow, stately and profound as if made to a duchess,” 
he replies, “ And in the name of Southern chivalry, I swear you 
shall receive it.” She “begins to walk slowly up and down the 
floor; and smothering an oath under his heavy moustache, the 
old man sinks back in his chair.” She throws up her hand 
“with an imperious gesture, not of deprecation but of interdict, 
and all the strong calm in her face seemed shivered by a pas- 
sionate gust that made her eyes gleam like steel under an elec- 
tric flash.” 

The general and his granddaughter “go on” in this way for 
some time. They part in anger, and that same night the gen- 
eral is murdered. “ Tiberius” is the prosecuting attorney in 
the case against Beryl for the murder of her grandfather. His 
real name is Lennox Dunbar, and we are informed that he was 
like a bust of Tiberius. During the trial the agony of suspense 
and three-syllabled words is terrible. The mildest thing is this 
speech : 
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“There is no heaven on earth, but the nearest approach to it, the out- 
lying suburbs whence we get bewildering glimpses of beatitude beyond, is 
the season of courtship and betrothal. In the magical days of sweet- 
heartdom a silvery, glorifying glamour wraps the world, brims jagged black 
chasms with glittering mist, paves rugged paths with its shimmering 
folds, and tenderly covers very deep in rose-leaves the clay feet of our 
idols, That wonderful light shines only once full upon us, but the mem- 
ory of it streams all along the succeeding journey; follows us up the arid 
heights, throws its mellow after-glow on the darkening road, as we go 
swiftly down the slippery hill of life.” 


Classic names and allusions strew the pages of At the Mercy 
of Tiberius like broken rainbows. Beryl, after uttering the most 
impassioned speeches, flavored with a consommé made from 
Lempriére’s Dictionary and an encyclopedia, is imprisoned for 
the murder of her grandfather. To add pathos to Beryl’s 
imprisonment Mrs. Evans Wilson tells us that she was born on 
the Fourth of July—‘‘Independence Day.’’ Lennox Dunbar, 
the “ Tiberius,” falls in love with Beryl. After a number of im- 
probable episodes it is found that Beryl’s brother tried to steal 
General Darrington’s valuables, and that during a struggle 
General Darrington was killed by lightning. The erring 
brother becomes a Jesuit and dies an edifying death among his 
Jesuit friends—‘ cowled monks,” in the picturesque language of 
the author. Notwithstanding the two pagan mottoes from Em- 
erson which adorn the title-page, the book shows genuine re- 
spect for Christianity. 

One of the most charming young women in modern fiction 
is Helen Eustis in “ Azalia,” one of Joel Chandler Harris’s 
short stories collected in his last book, Free Yoe, and Other Geor- 
gian Sketches(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons). The ti- 
tle “ Azalia” would, judging by the ordinary short story, lead 
ene to suppose it was a girl’s name, and that the girl was per- 
haps an untutored Cracker maiden who, meeting a ‘‘city chap,” 
fell in love with him and died in the most pathetic way. It is 
an agreeable disappointment to find that Azalia is the name of a 
place in Georgia. Helen is a witty and_unaffected Bostonian. 
Mr. Harris does not tell us this; he lets us make Helen’s ac- 
quaintance. Miss Tewksbury, Helen’s aunt, is afraid of the Ku- 
klux, and when the young lady is ordered to Azalia for her 
health Miss Tewksbury’s fear of danger becomes almost a cer- 
tainty. 

“*Dr. Buxton,’ Helen says, ‘is a life-long Democrat, consequently he 


must know all about it. Father used to tell him he liked his medicine bet- 
ter than his politics, bitter as some of it was; but in a case of this kind Dr. 
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Buxton’s politics have a distinct value. He will give us the grips, the 
signs, and the passwords, dear aunt, and I dare say we shall get along 
comfortably.’ ” 

And they do. Their experiences in the South are pleasant. 
Goolsby, the book-agent, is delightful. He says to the ex-Con- 
federate General Garwood, speaking of a book he is selling : 

“It’s a history of our own great conflict, The Rise and Fall of the Re- 
bellion, by Schuyler Paddleford. I don’t know what the blamed publishers 
wanted to put it “ rebellion” for. I told’em, says I, “ Gentlemen, it'll be up- 
hill work with this in the Sunny South. Call it ‘The Conflict,’” says I. 
But they wouldn’t listen, and now I have to work like a blind nigger split- 
tin’ rails. If sech a book is got to be circulated around here, it better be 
circulated by some good Southron—a man that’s a kind of antidote to the 
poison, as it were,’”’ 

The discussions between General Garwood and Miss Tewks- 
bury on slavery are amusing. Miss Tewksbury insists that 
there was no good in slavery : 

“*You must admit that but for slavery the negroes who are here would 
be savagesin Africa. As it is, they have had the benefit of more than two 
hundred years’ contact with the white race. If they are at all fitted for citi- 
zenship, the result is due to the civilizing influence of slavery. It seems to 
me that they are vastly better off as American citizens, even though they 
have endured the discipline of slavery, than they would be as savages in 
Africa.’” 

“ Azalia,” with its pleasant atmosphere, in which good-hu- 
mor plays the part of oxygen, is an excellent story. The other 
tales in the book possess that unaffectedness and spontaneity 
characteristic of Mr. Harris’ method, from which nothing could 
be more different than that of the other Southern writer, Mrs. 
Augusta Evans Wilson. 

Mr. Marion Crawford’s industry and versatility seem bound- 
less. Marzio’s Crucifix is hardly noticed when Among the 
Immortals is announced and Paul Patoff (New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) actually appears. It shows no falling off 
in style; Mr. Crawford’s style is lucid, elegant, and always 
adapted to his subject. He is a master of the art of narra- 
tion, though by no means of the art of construction. And his 
power and his lack of power are plainly manifested in Pau/ 
Patoff. The young diplomatist, the son of an English mother 
who hates him, is a strong and real character; “the moral suf- 
ferings of his childhood had killed the natural affections in him, - 
and there had remained nothing in their stead but a strong 
sense of duty to his nearest relations.” Madame Patoft’s love 
is wrapped up in her son Alexander, an effeminate dandy. She 
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has always preferred Alexander to Paul. And so strong becomes 
her dislike to the latter that, being a fixed idea constantly dwelt 
upon by a morbid mind, it leads her to attempt to kill the son 
she hates. Mr. Crawford’s wonderful descriptions of life in 
Constantinople—the Mohammedan celebration in the cathedral 
of Santa Sophia, the scenes in the Bazaar, the death of the 
Turkish lady—almost make us forget the repulsiveness of the 
subject. The effect of maternal dislike on a character so well 
balanced as that of Paul Patoff has been carefully studied, it is 
true. But all Mr. Crawford’s skill cannot make the reader ac- 
cept Madame Patofl’s condition of mind as anything but mon- 
strously impossible. A mother could prefer one son to another, 
but the mother who could twice attempt to kill the son she 
disliked exists only in fiction. Alexander Patoff and his brother 
visit the mosque of Santa Sophia on the last night of the feast 
of Ramadan. Alexander had insulted a Turkish woman during 
the day and caused his brother much anxiety, as Paul was an 
attaché of legation and*he feared that his career might be in- 
jured by his brother's indiscretion. During the ceremonies Alex- 
ander disappears. It would be certain death for a Frank, par- 
ticularly a Russian, to venture among the fanatics in the body of 
the mosque, or even into the street. Paul and his attendant only 
know that he has disappeared. Alexander and all traces of him 
are lost. Madame Patoff assumes at once that the son she hates 
has killed the son she loves. When Paul, whose impassive 
nature has been touched by the vision of a sweet and womanly 
English girl, proposes to her, he is met with the spectre of 
his supposed crime. His mother assists in exciting the doubts of 
Hermione, the girl who has promised to marry him, and he 
goes away, vowing to bring his brother back or not to return 
himself. The adventures that follow are as exciting as any in 
the Arabian Nights. By means of the almost preternatural 
shrewdness of Balsamides Bey, Alexander is found in a cell 
where he has been kept for over a year. The Turkish lady 
whom he had affronted decoyed him to her palace, and, having 
played a practical joke on him, had kept him prisoner, being 
afraid either to kill or release him. Here the story ought to 
end, but Mr. Crawford tacks to it a kind of supplement. Alex- 
ander endeavors to induce Hermione to discard Paul; Hermi- 
one hesitates, and Madame Patoff, to help along Alexander in 
his suit, tries to murder her other son. Finally this obnoxious 
woman goes raving mad. Alexander’s cowardice and selfish- 
ness are made apparent to Hermione, and the usual marriage- 
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bells ring. Mr. Griggs’ speeches to the American “ scientist ” 
are particularly good. Professor Carver insists that Christians 
in arguing with “scientists” always fall back on faith and 
refuse to listen to reason. ‘‘When you can disprove our posi- 
tion,” answers Mr. Griggs, “ we will listen to your proof. But 
since the whole human race, as far as we can ascertain, without 
any exception whatsoever, has believed always in the survival of 
the soul after death, allow me to say that when you deny the 
existence of the soul the onus probandi lies with you, and not 
with us.” 

For the Right, by Karl Emil Franzos (New York: Harper 
& Bros.), is introduced by arather rambling preface written 
by George Macdonald. The scene is laid in the Lower Carpa- 
thians. Taras Barabola, a just man but a proud one, resolves 
that the wrongs done his people shall be righted. He resists 
the desire of the peasants to help themselves by arms. He ap- 
peals to the law, and fails. He appeals to the emperor, and 
fails. Then he becomes an outlaw for justice’s sake, and, acting 
according to his private interpretation of the right, commits 
wrongs as grievous as those done by the Polish landlords. In 
one or two places the translator indulges herself in the use of 
the word “ Romish” several times. For the Right is an in- 
structive book, and a strong argument, although Mr. George 
Macdonald does: not seem to see it, against the cherished privi- 
lege of private judgment in matters of faith and morals. Taras 
is shot in the end—a victim of oppression, an untutored con- 
science, and pride. 

Not long ago most people, not specialists in the literature of 
the world, mentioned.Fernan Caballero as the one modern Span- 
ish novelist. Her Za Gaviota was translated into all the mod- 
ern languages, and the Alvareda Family was as well known as 
Sardou’s famous Benoiton domestic circle. But Fernan Cabal- 
lero has of late been lost sight of in the increasing number of 
Spanish writers who reflect, more or less, the realism of French 
fiction, whose influence rules in that department of literature. 
The Italians have almost outdone the French in the nastiest of 
their imitations ot Zola and De Maupassant. So far as we know 
the Spaniards have no Zola, although they have several Daudets. 
Perez Galdos is the best known of these. He aimed to bea re- 
alist, and yet he is not without idealism. But the influence of 
the French writers is evident, as it is evident in the works of all 
Continental writers of fiction, and even in those of Ameri- 
cans. Mr. Howells, for instance, has not escaped it, and the 
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effect of Balzac’s César Birotteau on Silas Lapham may be easily 
traced. ; 

Perez Galdos is a writer of talent, and an artist who pays 
strict regard to the form of his work. It is said that he is a 
Catholic, and that he has steadily refused to connect himself with 
any of the Spanish secret societies. In Léon Roch—pronounced 
Rock after the Calabrian manner—his latest novel, printed in 
New York by Wm. S. Gottsberger, he shows a certain respect 
for the mysteries of Faith, and yet he delights in holding up to 
ridicule many things to which Catholics owe and pay reverence. 
Bigotry, intolerance, that travesty of religion which sets the let- 
ter above the spirit, which substitutes extravagant formulas for 
the charity of which St. Paul speaks, offer fair material for the 
pen of the satirist. One may forgive gibes which strike the ex- 
crescences—the barnacles, as it were—on the surface; but when 
in Gloria, a very powerful novel, Sefior Galdos advocates a kind 
of Spinozism as a substitute for the Catholic religion in Spain, 
one wonders how deep his supposed Catholicity is. 

Léon Roch is an elaborate attack on what Sefior Galdos con- 
siders the exaggerated religious devotion of Spanish women. 
He damages his case, however, by over-coloring his picture. 
He makes Léon Roch a very high type of a free-thinker. He is 
a Christian in all but belief. He accepts the effects of Chris- 
tianity on civilization, without admitting its divine foundation. 
He is represented as naturally good, naturally patient, and of 
the highest order of intellect, while his wife, Maria, is of inferior 
fibre in every way. He typifies the persecuted and long-suffer- 
ing spirit of unbelief, while she, with all the faults of a passion- 
ate, vain, narrow-minded, and impulsive woman, personifies that 
of the Catholic religion as opposed to the saintliness of liberalism. 
Léon Roch is not an atheist exactly. Sefior Galdos would have 
given his readers a fair chance of deciding between the effects of 
free-thinking and of exaggerated devotion on the modern Span- 
ish character, had he not handicapped all his religious charac- 
ters with foibles or vices. They are either hypocrites or fools. 
There is one priest, an Italian, who has some merit, but even he 
is surrounded by a disagreeable atmosphere. 

In fact, Léon, suffering as he is represented to be, occasion- 
ally utters sentiments which would have exasperated a better- 
tempered woman than Maria. Maria forces her husband to 
promise that he will give up his meetings of free-thinkers, on 
one condition, which he puts into these words: “ You may go 
to Mass on Sundays and holydays, and confess once a year, 
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but without previously selecting -your confessor.” He even 
promises to go to Mass with her every Sunday. She insists 
that he shall go to confession. In this scene the falseness of 
Sefior Galdos’ argument is most apparent. No really religious 
woman would be so foolish and so ignorant as to imagine that 
she could make her husband religious by persuasion or coercion. 
And Maria, were she true to nature instead of a mere puppet 
of Galdos’, would have trusted that even the mere formal act of 
assisting at Mass might lead to better things, and have been 
content with concessions which were important steps in her 
direction. Besides, she would not have been ready either to 
accept or reject his concessions until she had consulted her 
confessor. Weare led to believe that Maria was the slave of 
her director, yet she invariably acts in accordance with her own 
will, or rather that of Sefior Galdos. Pepita Fucar, his other 
heroine, is not at all devout. She is a married woman when she 
meets Léon again. He is present at the sick-bed of her child, 
who is on the verge of death from croup. The suspense of the 
mother is intensely portrayed, and, indeed, this episode is the 
best in the book; but Pepita, who takes the place of Maria in 
Léon’s affection, makes the most violent love to him at the bed- 
side of her child. This is very nasty. Léon, as usual, recalls 
her to a sense of her duty. But Sefior Galdos leaves us no doubt 
that he prefers Pepita, who is willing at any moment to break 
the Sixth Commandment, to Maria, who is supremely chaste 
but a devotee. Even according to Galdos, Maria, who confesses 
often, is a better woman than Pepita, who may possibly go to 
confession once a year. 

Maria, torn by jealousy, at last dies. Léon, with “saintly ” 
patience and incorrigible self-conceit, preaches to everybody 
who will listen. The way is made smooth for his marriage 
with Pepita, when her husband, supposed for a few pages to 
be dead, suddenly appears, and Léon and Pepita separate. 
This is the end. 

Galdos has great talent ; some of his descriptions are charm- 
ing; he has that literary knack which all writings must have, 
just now, to produce interest; but there is a falseness in the 
labored attempt he makes to show how saintly an unbeliever is, 
and how unsaintly believers are, that ruins all confidence in his 
“realism” and spoils the best points of an admirably written 
novel. 

Mr. Daniel Connolly’s Household Library of Ireland's Poets, 
with Fulland Choice Selections from the Irish-American Poets and a 
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Complete Department of Authentic Biographical Notes, is a livre de 
luxe. It is published by the author. The seriousness of his 
purpose and the exquisiteness of his taste, in addition to the 
expenditure of time and money which were necessary to 
create such a work, deserve the appreciation of all lovers of 
good poetry. Mr. Connolly has labored with enthusiasm and 
industry. No more satisfactory book on the subject could have 
been made. Representative selections from nearly every Irish 
poet deserving of the name are included here. It is the only 
collection in which may be found an anthology of Irish poetry 
for the last twenty-five years. Mr. Connolly’s taste is as good 
as it is catholic. He does not refuse some poems of Mr. James 
Whitcomb Riley, who is Irish only by a slender thread of blood, 
and he makes us acquainted with some of the latest writers 
whose claims to Irish blood are more evident and whose poet- 
ical status is fixed by excellent work—Miss Tynan, Miss 
Guiney, and Mr. James Jeffrey Roche. 





A RULE OF LIFE. 


To do, each day, its work, however small; 

To see, each day, that something has been done; 
To rear, each day, life’s solemn fane more tall, 

Still near and nearer to the blesséd sun— 

This is to live life well: the task, begun, 
Never to be relinquished, though beset 

By faint-heart fears and sorrows many a one; 
This is to live that life may claim no debt 
Unpaid, when summons the Great Arbiter 

To the dread audit of the Last Account, 
When Death shall close the balance, and refer 

Life’s books to Him who claims a full amount. 
One day’s work little on the whole may touch, 
Yet many a little added maketh much. 


FRANK WATERS. 
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A YOUNG GIRL’S CONVERSION. 


“The story of my conversion! Why, it was so simple it would not be worth 
telling.” 

This was my reply when the suggestion was made to me; but I was still asked 
to consider it, and, thinking, it came to me that it might be an act of gratitude for 
so great a grace, and so I began to write. 

In my youth I was far enough away from the Catholic Church. “A daughter 
of the Puritans ”—for my ancestors crossed in the Mayflower—I only knew of the 
church to feel a supreme pity for her children as ignorant, idolatrous, and super- 
stitious. How I had acquired these ideas I cannot tell, for neither by my 
parents nor teachers had such things been directly said, but I suppose the whole 
atmosphere of my surroundings led to it, and especially the books I read. 

When I was about fifteen the good Providence of God threw me into the 
society of a Catholic. She was a lady of great intelligence, refined, enthusiastic, 
and warm-hearted—indeed, one who could not fail to win both respect and love. 
I had known her -for two or three months when my mother said to me one 
evening: “‘I have just heard that Miss H—— is a Catholic, and I do not think 
well of your being so much with her.” 

“A Catholic!” I replied; “ why, that is impossible. She could not be a Cath- 
olic and I not know it in all this time.” 

I thought it over, and made up my mind to inquire about it. The next day I 
asked a mutual acquaintance, and, to my surprise, heard that it was really so. 

One, then, could be intelligent and be a Catholic! This was a new thought to 
me, and I made up my mind to watch her every word and act, and see what a 
Catholic really was. 

I saw her now very often, and after a little while led up the conversation to her 
faith. Now, I thought, I shall see something of the superstition and idolatry of 
Catholics. ‘I wonder,” I said, “that in these days one like you can give up her 
reason and intelligence to the guidance of priests.” 

“What if I give myself to the guidance of a divine and infallible authority?” 
she answered. 

“Oh! that is another thing. If there were a divine and infallible authority it 
would be wisdom indeed to be guided by it.” 

“Do you believe the words of our Lord when he speaks of establishing his 
church? ” 

“Yes,” I said; “at least I have read them a hundred times and know them by 
heart.” For if there was anything I felt sure of, it was my knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures; from my earliest youth I had been to Sunday-school twice every 
Sunday, and our principal exercise had been reading and learning by heart the 
New Testament and parts of the Old. 

“ Well,” she said, “let us recall his words: ‘Upon this rock I will build my 
church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. . . . Go ye, therefore, and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost, and behold I am with you all days, even to the consummation of 
the world. . .. And the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in my name, will 
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teach you all things, and bring all things to your mind whatsoever I have said to 
you, and he will teach you all truth.’ Do you remember these words of our 
Lord ?” 

“Yes,” I said, absently, ‘‘I remember them.” While in my heart I said, .“‘ Did 
our Lord really say all this, and, if he did, what does it mean?” 

“Do you remember, too,”’ she went on, “that when he sent his apostles to 
teach and preach he said, ‘ He that heareth you, heareth me; and he that despiseth 
you, despiseth me’? Does not this look as if our Lord left us teachers who had 
authority, and whom he would guide always in all truth? If they could teach 
error would not the gates of hell have prevailed against the church of Christ ?” 

I could not say anything to this, for these words of our Lord were solemn 
words, and must mean something, and what could they mean but a divine and 
infallible authority ? 

Such conversations came often now in our intercourse. The subject of the 
church as a divine teacher took precedence of all others with me; that admitted, 
everything else came as a matter of course: Still, I was much interested in seeing 
what the Scriptures said of other Catholic dogmas, and my surprise was great 
to read in them all that the church teaches in regard to Mary, the Mother of Jesus. 
I saw that they said she was full of grace, blessed among women, that the Lord 
was with her, and that the Holy, which should be born of her, should be called 
the Son of God. I saw, too, that Mary herself had said that all generations 
should call her blessed. When I read these things I felt as if I had read before 
with my eyes only, and not with my intelligence. 

But what wonderful revelations of love opened up to me when I read, in this 
new light, the promises of our Lord when he instituted the sacrament of his 
Body and Blood! I wondered how I could ever have thought that such strong, 
simple, and plain words, such solemn‘and wonderful words, could mean nothing, or 
the very opposite of what they said. 

I had not as yet spoken of these thoughts and conversations to my parents, 
for it all seemed so strange and unexpected to me that I scarcely knew where 
I stood. 

I still watched my friend to see what were the fruits of Catholic faith, I 
found her life most edifying, and step by step I was led on, until I felt that I must 
ask my father for that privilege of liberty of conscience that, as a Protestant, he 
could not reasonably refuse. 

I knew that I should pain him to the heart’s core, and he was a most loving 
father ; but God’s claims were first, and it had to be done. 

How well I remember that evening when I first opened my heart to him! With 
the blood of the Puritans in his veins, and the faith of the Puritans in his heart, he 
walked before God, according to his light, pure, upright, and devout. He had, 
outside of his life-long prejudices, a very logical mind, and he was true now to his 
principles. With a sad heart he gave me the liberty I asked, only begging that I 
would wait awhile and read more, and talk with those whom he would bring 


to me. 
My father thought that I was influenced by the power which Catholic worship 


has over the senses; but though I felt deeply the great beauty of the Catholic 
liturgy, and was impressed by the music and paintings and architecture, still I 
was too much my father’s daughter to be led by these things; it would have 
to be the head and not the heart or imagination that would take me into the 
church. 
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The Annual Conference of ministers was about meeting, and we always en- 
tertained some at our house. When they came and heard of my state of mind, 
each one made an effort to enlighten me in regard to the truth. The minister of 
the church which we attended, too, had many talks with me. My father was not 
always well pleased with these conversations, for one of them admitted in one of 
them that he had always believed that purgatory was a very reasonable and al- 
most necessary doctrine, and another would not admit that the words, “the 
church is the pillar and ground of truth,” could be found in the New Testament, 
and was very uncomfortably silent when they were found. 

Those were painful days, full of discussions and controversies, in which, 
though my arguments prevailed, none the less did my heart suffer. I think the 
last point was reached when my mother, who followed more her impulses and 
emotions, said that she would rather see me dead than to see me a Catholic. 

I had before this been presented to a Catholic priest, dear Father Starr—so 
gentle, so kind-hearted! I remember well my feeling of surprise, mixed with a 
little bit of humiliation, when he gave me a small catechism to read and study. 
Dear little catechism! How I learned to love it! In simplest words, that a 
child could understand, was the whole Christian faith given by Christ to his 
apostles to teach and topreach. On every page was text after text of Holy Scrip- 
ture, the two going together—the written word of God and the living voice of the 
church. 

Time passed on, and I felt that the final step must be taken. God had‘given 
me the gift of faith, and I must now profess it before God and man; so atthe 
altar of God, one Sunday after Vespers, I-was made by baptism a child of the 
Holy Catholic Church. I was at this time about seventeen years old. 

What can I say of the new life into which I now entered? It almost seemed 
as if our Lord were living in the world again, and that I heard his voice day by 
day, and received from his very hand the wondrous gift of his own Body and 
Blood. The world with a divine and infallible teacher, and our Lord truly pre- 
sent in the sacrament of his love, was indeed a very different world; it seemed 
almost heaven upon earth. 

Many years have passed since then, and every day I have thanked God more 
and more for this gift above all price—the gift of faith. 

And here the story of my conversion should properly end, but there are one 
or two incidents that happened later that I would like to speak of. 

About two years after my conversion my mother said to me one Sunday 
evening : “I have had a very strange interview this afternoon. A lady met me as 
I came down the steps of the church, and asked me if I had not a daughter who 
had become a Catholic. When I replied in the affirmative she said she had two 
sons who had become Catholics, and one of them was studying for the priesthood. 
She said she thought it might be a consolation, under the circumstances, for us 
to see each other and talk together. She walked with me some distance, and 
told me that although she had felt this change of faith in her sons very much, 
still she would not, by a word even, bring them back, if she could. They were 
happy and full of peace, and she thought they could serve God where they were.” 

I listened with interest, and was glad of the interview, hoping it might be 
some comfort and help to my mother. I had almost forgotten the whole inci- 
dent, when one evening, at the house of my first Catholic friend, who was now 
married, and while we were celebrating, by a little festivity, the baptism of a son 
for whom I had been godmother, a gentleman called and was presented to me. 
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I found that he was a convert, and was soon convinced that he was the son 
of the lady who had had that interview with my mother. Had he, I wondered, 
heard my name or of my conversion? He spoke of his brother, to whom he was 
deeply attached. He was studying abroad and was soon to be ordained a priest. 
I was very much interested, for converts in those days were not so frequently met 
with as now, and it was a pleasure to me to hear how they had come into the 
church. 

Our acquaintance ripened, and ended in our receiving together another sac- 
rament of the Holy Catholic Church—the sacrament of Matrimony. The dear 
brother is now an influential priest, whose writings are well known both here and 
abroad. 

I think I should beg pardon for introducing these last incidents; but since I 
write as an act of thanksgiving I could not pass over the temporal blessings that 
followed my coming into the church; for our Lord’s promise was truly fulfilled to 
me, that “every one that hath left parents, or brethren, or wife, or children, or 
lands, for the kingdom of God’s sake, shall receive a hundred-fold in this pre- 
sent time ”—may he grant me grace so to be faithful as to obtain the rest of the 
promise !—“ and in the world to come, life everlasting.” 


ANTHONY COMSTOCK. 


Anthony Comstock is not perfection, but he hates bad pictures, obscene 
statues, and impure reading, and therefore he has our sympathy. In his little 
book, Morals vs. Art (J. S. Ogilvie & Co., New York and Chicago), Mr. Comstock 
argues his case and does it well. We challenge any fair man to read it without 
saying, Well done, Anthony Comstock! The reader will stand a short extract : 
“ Weare charged with lack of judgment. It is, however, a little significant of good 
judgment and wise and judicious management somewhere, by some one at least, 
that out of one hundred and twenty-one indictments secured by us, brought to 
trial since January 1, 1887, conviction has been secured in one hundred and 
eighteen cases.” ‘From January 1, 1887, to December 21, 1887, 87 persons were 
arrested, 121 convictions or pleas of guilty, 98 sentences imposed, making a total 
of 88 years, 7 months, and 25 days’ imprisonment, and fines amounting to $6,005. 
There were seized and destroyed 27 obscene papers, 107 obscene books, 792 ob- 
scene figures, 20,643 obscene pictures, 25,300 obscene circulars, songs, etc., 56 
articles of indecent or immoral use, 2,908 negatives for printing or making obscene 
photographs, over one-half a ton of lottery circulars; also, more than a ton of 
gambling implements, etc.” 

As to the protest of some New York artists against Mr. Comstock and the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice, it amounts to this: “What is not obscene to 
an expert is not obscene to the general public.” You might as well say the same 
of the physician’s books on anatomy. You might as well say that the dissecting- 
room should be open to the public. You might as well say that the studio full 
of nude living models may be the recreation-room of the artist’s boys and girls. 

Let the “experts,” Mr. Comstock says in effect, keep their nudities in their 
studios and private galleries, whither the general public does not enter. But the 
indiscriminate sale of objects dangerous to morality is as much a matter for the 
attention of the policeman and the magistrate as the selling of intoxicants to 
minors. The law has guardianship over the public morals as well as over the 
public health, and plain jurymen and honest judges have notably proved Mr. 
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Comstock right and the lovers of the nude to be wrong. Art for art's sake is 
not, we think, true art; at any rate, art has no vocation to destroy the modesty “ 
the young and minister to the pruriency of the profligate. 

If forced to choose, we had rather suppress vice with Anthony Comstock than 
propagate French art with the Society of American Artists. 


SILVER AND GOLD. 


Pére Caussade, in his little book, 4dandonment to Divine Providence (Ben- 
zigers), says: “‘A soul becomes subject to the divine action the moment a good 
will is formed in the heart.” 

Iam asked: How does this good will show itself ? 

I answer: By loving everything as God loves it. 

I am asked again: But suppose I love my dinner; I love and enjoy the taste 
of the food, the feeling of satiety ; and I enjoy my appetite? 

I answer: Very well; that was all right with the Jews. God’s will was to give 
them a good dinner as a reward. Did he not give them the land flowing with 
milk and honey? But the Christian is invited to a higher reward, and therefore 
his love cannot lawfully rest upon what the love of the Jews could. He is called 
to a far higher love. 

The Jews could pay silver over the counter: that was all God asked from‘them. 
From us he demands nothing less than gold. Why did he demand silver of them 
and gold of us? Because he gave them a silver prize, but us he gives a golden 
one. I. T. HECKER. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY AND VERACITY. 


“So far as my experience goes,” wrote Professor Huxley not long since in the 
Nineteenth Century, “men of science are neither better nor worse than the rest 
of the world. . . . We have our full share of original sin; need, greed, and vain- 
glory beset us as they do other mortals. . . . But, for all that, there is one moral 
benefit which the pursuit of science unquestionably bestows. It keeps the esti- 
mate of the value of evidence up to the proper mark; and we are constantly 
receiving lessons, and sometimes very sharp ones, on the nature of proof. Men 
of science will always act up to their standard of veracity when mankind in gen- 
eral leave off sinning; but that standard appears to me to be higher among them 
than in any other class of the community.” 

What there is of pre-eminent virtue, that is to say, in Professor Huxley, belongs 
to him in his capacity as a “ man of science”; what remains to him of “vainglory” 
and inveracity, remains chiefly because the rest of us are still sinners. Should we 
simultaneously cry feccavz and mend our ways, the professor would rise at once 
to that higher plane on which his “standard of veracity” is already planted, and 
make admissions which he is still withholding because he finds us not yet able to 
bear them. Already the exigencies of science have put him in a position whence 
he can good-naturedly chaff the “ Bishop of Manchester” for giving away all, and 
more than, he has, in his haste to placate the scientists, and remind him that there 
is really no occasion for theology to admit that there is any “antagonism between 
the ‘regular economy of nature’ and the ‘regular economy of prayer.’ No 
one,” adds the professor, “is entitled to say 2 fréord that any given so-called 
miraculous event is impossible ; and no one is entitled to say @ Zréorz that prayer 
for some change in the ordinary course of nature cannot possibly avail. . . . The 
belief in the efficacy of prayer depends upon the assumption that there is Some- 
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body, somewhere, who is strong enough to deal with the earth and its contents as 
men deal with the things and events which they are strong enough to modify or 
control; and who is capable of being moved by appeals such as men make to one 
another. The belief does not even involve theism ; for our earth is an insignificant 
part of the solar system, while the solar system is hardly worth speaking of in re- 
lation to the All; and, for anything that can be proved to the contrary, there may 
be beings endowed with full powers over our system, yet, practically, as insignificant 
as ourselves in relation to the universe. . . . For we are not justified in saying that 
it is impossible for beings having the nature of men, only vastly more powerful, 
to exist; and if they do exist they may act as and when we ask them to do so, 
just as our brother men act. . . . Certainly I do not lack faith in the constancy of 
natural order. But I am not less convinced that if I were to ask the Bishop of 
Manchester to do me a kindness which lay within his power, he would do it. And 
I am unable ‘to see that his action on my request involves any violation of the 
order of nature. . . . How is the case altered if my request is preferred to some 
imaginary superior being, or to the Most High Being, who, by the supposition, is 
able to arrest disease, or make the sun stand still in the heavens, just as easily as 
I can stop my watch or make it indicate any hour that pleases me?” 

Certainly this is very handsome behavior, so far as it goes, on the part of Pro- 
fessor Huxley. What he says is not only true in fact, but even on his lips it sounds 
as honest as any one could expect, considering the low moral condition of the 
general public to which it is addressed. No, brethren, he says in effect to the 
bishops, it is not because we scientific people know what the order of nature is 
that we are obliged to laugh at you, but only because of “ the inadequacy of the 
evidence to prove any given case of such (miraculous) occurrences which has been 
adduced. . .. I do not know any body of scientific men who could be got to 
listen without the strongest expressions of disgusted repudiation to the exposition 
of a pretended scientific discovery which had no better evidence to show for itself 
than the story of the devils entering a herd of swine, or of the fig-tree that was 


’ blasted for bearing no figs, when ‘it was not the season of figs.’ Whether such 


events are possible or impossible no man can say; but scientific ethics can and 
does declare that the profession of belief in them, on the evidence of documents 
of unknown date and of unknown authorship, is immoral. Theological apologists 
who insist that morality will vanish if their dogmas are exploded would do well 
to consider the fact that, in the matter of intellectual veracity, science ts already 
a long way ahead of the churches.” ‘ ; 

Well, the professor having already owned up to “ vainglory,” not much ac- 
count need be made of this brag. One may grant him, too, the private possession 
of all the veracity he has any use for. It is only our weakness, and that of “ the 
bishops,” that made him yield to the temptation of trying to throw dust in our 
eyes. Privately, or with other good scientists, he smiles at his little joke in pre- 
tending that the evidence for a “ scientific discovery” and the evidence for any 
historical fact whatever may be coupled together in such a fashion. Of course, 
he says, we all know that the alleged fact in the first case is subject to experi- 
ment under given conditions, and its verification depends on that process and not 
on the character or the number of the alleged witnesses. But what I said was 
good enough gag for people who are idiotic enough either to be or to play at 
being Christians. You observe, I gave them another bit of the same stuff further 
on, about there being as much “sheer fetichism among the Roman populace now 
as there was eighteen hundred years ago.” No doubt, if you, who are truth- 
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tellers like myself, ask how I know that the people who “ ascend the steps of the 
Ara Coeli Church about Twelfth Day” in Rome are worshipping idols, I admit 
at once that I was talking arrant @ grzor7 nonsense, and evolving their mental 
condition wholly from my inner consciousness, independent of evidence. But 
what would you have? Hadn't I been roasting the bishops of Manchester, Car- 
lisle, and Bedford in their own frying-pan, and was it more than common humanity 
on my part to throw in something soothing in the way of a gibe at what I knew 
they heartily hated ? 


STORY OF A CONVERSION, 


I was baptized in infancy, my parents being members of the Episcopal 
Church, which I was taught to respect as the “true church.” My first religious 
impressions were received from my mother, who used to entertain and instruct 
me with those beautiful stories from the Bible that are so-wonderful and de- 
lightful to a child; and quite early in life I read the Bible through from begin- 
ning to the end, obtaining a clearer idea of its contents, and perhaps a greater 
reverence for it, than I otherwise could have, done. I learned nothing of Catho- 
licity, excepting that it was practised by the ignorant and superstitious. I be- 
came conscious very early in life of my need of religion, and longed to be able to 
call myself a Christian, not considering myself entitled to the name when my 
creed was so vague and indefinite. My marriage with a Presbyterian gentleman 
opened a field for thought and study before unknown to me, and I read with 
special interest, among others, some theological works of Dr. Woods, of An- 
dover, and of Dr. McCosh. I also listened to eloquent preachers, and saw and 
learned much sincere piety among the members of this sect. Presbyterianism 
was therefore, to me, the first stepping-stone to Catholicity, by stimulating 
thought in the direction of religion and giving me examples of piety outside my 
own church. . 

I tried honestly to follow the teaching of Dr. Watts in the little poem : 


‘* Seize upon truth where’er ’tis found, 
Among your friends, among your foes, 
On Christian or on heathen ground ; 
The flower’s divine, where’er it grows : 
Neglect the prickles, and assume the rose,”— 


and I believed in an invisible church, which included all in the world who hon- 
estly tried to practise the teachings of our Lord.. In listening to sermons I be- 
lieved it possible to extract some good from the most tedious (as those both 
learned and simple often seemed to me), and I think I never failed to receive 
this reward for patient listening. I read the Bible carefully and prayerfully, mak- 
ing my own interpretations, but I found no resting-place amid the variety of 
sects. I saw the doctrines of Penance and Extreme Unction plainly written in 
the New Testament, but it did not occur to me that they were taught anywhere 
else, until, in conversation with a Protestant friend on the subject, she said re- 
proachfully, ‘“‘ These are. Catholic doctrines.” In the course of time I met Pro- 
testants who were interested jn Catholicity and who discoursed upon it fre- 
quently ; but F avoided the subject, and, as much as possible, the otherwise plea- 
sant friends who enjoyed these speculations. My husband, however, was in 
earnest, and was after a few years converted, and I was extremely distressed 
when he took our child to Mass. 
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After this event I could not refuse to give the subject due consideration, nor 
to read the Catholic books he was pleased to bring me. I also made friends 
among pious and devoted Catholics and distinguished theologians, who greatly 
helped to dispel the clouds that had hitherto darkened my mind. The church 
I had so long ignored rose to the dignity of a Christian church, a teacher of 
truth instead of error, and so I advanced another step on the difficult road. I 
had given little attention to the question of infallibility, which is the chief point to 
be decided ; for having once found the infallible church, her teachings are, of 
course, to be accepted. And would it be possible for a wise and good God to 
leave his creatures a fallible church for their guidance ? 

I did not believe the dogma of the Real Presence, as I could not understand 
it, and I objected to devotion to the Blessed Virgin. I went one evening to 
the Redemptorist church in New York, with a party of Protestants, to hear 
a sermon on devotion to the Blessed Virgin, by a noted priest of this order. The 
crowd was so great that I was obliged to sit on one of the steps outside the 
Sanctuary. The sermon interested me, but I was chiefly attracted by the sea 
of upturned faces with rapt expression, such as I had never seen on any crowd 
of listeners. Toward the close of the sermon the speaker bade them “kneel to 
the Mother of God,” and I was surprised to see the congregation, with one 
accord, fall on their knees. Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament followed the 
sermon, and again the people knelt with great devotion, my Protestant friends 
doing the same, because, as they afterwards said, “when you are in Rome you 
must do as the Romans do.” But I stood up, honestly believing that .I would 
dishonor God by even seeming to kneel. A priest who was near the sacristy 
door requested my husband to ask me to leave the church if I would not kneel ; 
but fortunately I sat down and was permitted to remain. 

One of our party afterwards said to me that the priest would lose his influ- 
ence over these people if even one person were seen tostand during this cere- 
mony. It was an educated man who told me this; he had written an interesting 
book ; but he was ignorant, as so many are, of religious matters. 

A third and most important step in my conversion was the pointing out 
by a friend of discrepancies in the Book of Common Prayer—such as the teach- 
ing in the liturgy of baptismal regeneration, which is opposed in the “ Articles ”’ ; 
the conferring of the power to forgive sins in the ordination of the clergy, which 
is so little practised as to be unknown to most people, and so forth—a most pain- 
ful discovery ; for, though glad to learn truth “ where’er ’tis found,” I was un- 
willing to see the structure on which I had always stood show any signs of 
weakness. 

I still considered it my duty to attend the Episcopal Church, but I could not 
pray, and the sermons conveyed no meaning to my mind. I became bewildered 
and unhappy, apparently losing sight of the truths I had originally believed. One 
Sunday, after listening to a sermon by the eloquent Dr. Hawks, I returned home 
in an unusually desponding frame of mind. My heart and eyes were full of tears, 
and I said: “ Am I so insignificant that God does not remember me? _Is there 
not some little service that I could render him, if he would remember me and 
make me a Christian ?’’ And God heard me, as he heard the little boy who prayed 
for bread (astory told in a touching poem by Dr. Hawks). I was directed that 
day to a priest, from whom I received instruction, and through the goodness of 
God I was led into his holy church. I received conditional baptism, and the 
“Faith ” I asked for “ of the church of God.” I received First Communion, and 
I became heart and soul a Catholic. 
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This event occurred nearly thirty-three years ago, and I am more thankful 
for the gift of Faith than for anything else in the world. 

I cannot retrace the exact steps by which I was led to believe in the presence 
of our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament, but it was probably a simple belief in the 
words of Holy Scripture, as literally interpreted by the Roman Catholic Church : 
“Jesus took bread, and blessed, and broke, and gave to his disciples ; and said : 
Take ye and eat: This is my body. And taking the chalice, he gave thanks ; and 
gave to them, saying: Drink ye all of this. For this is my blood of the new testa- 
ment, which shall be shed for many for the remission of sins.” After having 
once received our Lord in the Holy Communion I could no longer doubt. 


To —, 
On Receiving a Gift of Writing- Paper. 


My willing pen doth much thy gift commend, 
And finds thereon a pathway clear and free ; 
But didst thou ponder well, my generous friend, 
The risk of trusting such unspotted leaves with me? 


Wilt thou stand sponsor for the erring thoughts, 
The words of folly, and the sense unknit, 

The sad erasures, and the ugly blots 
Which may, perchance, deface the whole of it ? 


Thy stainless gift is like the beauteous soul, 
Which God entrusts, alas! to faithless hands ; 
On which we trace, at will, as on a scroll, 
Much more than wisdom prompts or truth commands. 


If then, in haste, in passion, or in guile, 

My wayward pen shall slip, and aught indite 
Upon these spotless leaves that may defile 

A form so chaste, a face so fair and bright— 


I will bethink me of His mercy and His grace 
Who, when He gives a soul to sinful men, 
Still grants a kindly power to efface 
Its guilty stains and make it pure again. 
ALFRED YOUNG. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SERMONS FROM THE FLEMISH. 8 vols. New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago: Benziger Bros. 
The decree of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore enjoining the 


“ preaching of five-minute sermons at every Low Mass on Sundays and 


holydays has given a special value to collections of short sermons. 
Several of these collections have already appeared, partly in consequence 
of, and partly to help in the carrying out of, this decree. We have great 
pleasure in welcoming this collection, new to English readers, but well 
known and of proved worth in Belgium. It is the work of various writers. 
The volumes already published contain sermons for every Sunday in the 
year. For some Sundays there are as many as eleven sermons, the num- 
ber never being less than five (except for Palm Sunday). These Sunday 
sermons fill six volumes. The seventh volume consists of homilies for 
each Sunday and of meditations on the Gospels. The eighth volume (and 
the last published so far) contains the sermons on the feasts of our Lord. 
Their length averages seven pages. 

These sermons deal chiefly with the moral precepts of the Gospels, and 
seek to enforce the ordinary obligations of the Christian, They are sim- 
ple and direct, and, avoiding rhetoric and verbiage, bring home with great 
force and power and ample illustration those truths which every Catholic 
is required to learn and to practise. Each sermon has one or two clear, 
well-defined points, to the enforcement of which the whole discourse is 
devoted; and not unfrequently the earnestness which is their chief charac- 
teristic rises to eloquence. The translation is, on the whole, well done. 
We believe that five thousand copies have already been sold abroad, and, 
considering that the work is only sold in complete sets, this is a good indi- 
cation of its merit. We hope that it may meet with a corresponding suc- 
cess in this country. 

INTEMPERANCE; or, The Evils of Drink. A poem. Third edition. To- 

“agra with an appendix containing temperance songs and poems. 

y the Rev. J. Casey, P.P., author of Our Thirst for Drink ; [ts Cause 
and Cure. Dublin: James Duffy & Sons. 

This little volume contains much homely, direct, powerful moral teach- 
ing clothed in simple verse. The author is an Irish priest who loves God 
and his countrymen, and can write good songs; hence this publication. 
The songs are particularly good, some of them touching, all of them ex- 
ceedingly useful in conducting temperance “ rallies,” arousing the emo- . 
tions of all classes, and awakening the attention of the stupid, the igno- 
rant, and the depraved. One of these songs well sung is worth twenty 
average temperance discourses, especially as they are set to such popular 
tunes as “ The Wearing of the Green,” “ John Anderson, my Joe,” etc. 

The book has been in print in its present shape for over two years, and 
should by this time be in the hands of all active Catholic temperance men ; 
but we fear that it has not been properly brought to the notice of the 
Catholic public in this country. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF NEWFOUNDLAND. By the Very Rev. M. F. 
Howley, D.D., Prefect-Apostolic of St. George’s, West Newfoundland. 
Boston: Doyle & Whittle. 

The learned author calls the bleak island of which he writes so well 
in this book his country, and he loves it tenderly. He says that it has 
been the passion of his life to gather the materials of his work, describing 
its religious history, snatching up eagerly every atom of information that 
might tell of the early navigators who came to its misty shores—many of 
whom never lived to leave them—every local tradition of neighborhoods, 
parishes, even families, “every anecdote of the olden time, every scrap of 
manuscript ; every inscription or epitaph having the slightest pretension 
to antiquity, every vestige of the former occupation of Newfoundland, 
whether civil, military, or ecclesiastical.” He has rendered a valuable ser- 
vice to his countrymen and made a readable book for the intelligent reader 
who cannot claim that honor. 

We read in this volume of the trials of the Catholic colonists, their 
fortitude in bearing the persecutions of the government ‘n early days, their 
constancy in the practise of their religion, their public spirit in steadfastly 
resisting their oppressors, their noble generosity in condoning all past 
offences when peace came. All this is well told, and makes us thank God 
that their children are worthy of their heroic sires, as we discover from 
those chapters which tell of the progress of religion in later times. 

The book contains some valuable maps and several engravings. The 

‘ publishers have done their part in first-rate style. 

A MENOLOGY OF ENGLAND AND WALES; or, Brief Memorials of the An- 
cient British and English Saints, arranged according to the calendar. 
By Richard Stanton, priest of the Oratory. London: Burns & Oates; 
New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 

The fathers of the London Oratory have already distinguished them- 
selves in sacred biography. Not to mention the Oratorian Series of the 
Lives of the Saints, published many years ago, Father Bowden’s Miniature 
Lives of the Saints have had an unprecedented success, which they fully 
deserved. The recent beatification of those who suffered for the faith in 
England in the times of Henry, Elizabeth, and James was brought about, to 
a very large extent, by the efforts and labors of the fathers of the Ora- 
tory. The cardinal archbishop and the bishops of the province of West- 
minster did well, then, in committing to them the preparation of a work 
designed as a means of promoting a more general devotion to the saints 
of the country entrusted to their spiritual care. 

The scope of this work is indicated by the title Menology. It is some- 
thing more than a calendar or martyrology. The term Menology is used 
in religious orders for the account of their saints and other members dis- 
tinguished for their holy lives, arranged according to the days on which 
they died. On the other hand, the lives are brief—‘‘ brief memorials” the 
title-page calls them. For example, Alban Butler’s life of St. Dunstan is 
more than twice the length of the life contained in this volume. In this 
way the main object of the work has been kept in view, which is to provide 
for each day in the year a brief memoir suitable for fostering devotion to 
the saint of that day. To accomplish this satisfactorily long study has 
been required. For asa really good short sermon often involves more 
labor than a long and rambling discourse, so the summing up ina few 
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lines of the chief incidents of a saint’s career, the seizing upon and indicat- 
ing in concise terms his special traits of character and the inmost sources 
of his exterior life, require long study and a rare gift of condensation. And 
so this work is the outcome of great industry. In order to ascertain the 
names of thosé whom it should include, no less than one hundred and 
twenty-two calendars (many of them in MS.) have been consulted, and 
eighteen martyrologies—some of these, too, not yet printed. For the lives 
themselves no available source has been neglected. An important and 
interesting feature of the volume is the account of those who have given 
up their lives for the faith in post-Reformation times. For these the 
archives of the diocese of Westminster have been rendered accessible 
to Father Stanton. He has had, too, the assistance of many scholars in 
different parts of the world. As the result of all these combined efforts, 
we have a volume for which, on the whole, the Catholics of England, and 
of all other countries who take an interest in the propagation of the faith, 
cannot but feel the greatest gratitude to Father Stanton and to all who 
have contributed to its publication. 

NEw PARKS BEYOND THE HARLEM. By John Mullaly. New York: Re- 

cord and Guide Office. 

In the hot and sparsely wooded regions of Hindostan the man who 
plants a grove of trees is regarded as the greatest benefactor of his kind, 
and his name is held in benediction by posterity. Now, we consider that 
the man whose forethought has planned and whose public spirit has se-, 
cured large and attractive breathing-spaces for the crowded population of 
our great city has also the highest claim to the gratitude of his fellow-citi- 
zens. And this is the work that Mr. Mullaly, almost single-handed, has 
virtually accomplished for New York. His interesting account of the loca- 
tion, character, and extent of the ‘‘ New Parks beyond the Harlem ” is, we 
confess, an agreeable surprise to us. We had no idea that such ample 
provision was being made for the wants of our growing city, in this direc- 
tion ; and we are pretty sure that most persons who take up his book will 
find an equally agreeable surprise in store for them. Whether-we con- 
sider their extent or their varied character, these new parks will be a 
splendid acquisition to a city that so sadly needs such surroundings. New 
York has no suburbs, and, were it not for the Central Park, it would be 
difficult to find a breath of woodland air within a reasonable distance of 
the city. It cannot be denied that the Central Park is now in reality cen- 
tral, and as a recreation ground is already inadequate to meet the growing 
wants of the metropolis. Other and more extensive play-grounds for the 
people are needed, and in the “ New Parks beyond the Harlem” they are 
supplied. : 

While reading over Mr. Mullaly’s brilliant descriptions of Van Cort- 
landt, Bronx, and Pelham Bay Parks we felt an almost irresistible impulse 
to go right off and visit them, but our enthusiasm was restrained by the 
expiring echoes of the latest blizzard from the West, and so we contented 
ourselves with looking over the exquisite bits of landscape with which the 


’ book is copiously illustrated. The project of securing these new parks 


for the public, the steps that led to their selection, and the difficulties en- 
countered are all vividly set forth in this work. Its power of language 
and beauty of illustration make the book worthy of its well-known 
author and of the cause it advocates. 
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wee BACKWARD—2000-1887, By Edward Bellamy. Boston: Ticknor 
oO. 

The preoccupation of men’s minds with the social problem is faith- 
fully mirrored in a great deal of the light literature now current in all 
tongues. True, the labor question, and the condition of the poor as af- 
fected by it, have afforded an occasional theme for the more prolific novel- 
ists for the last half-century. Mrs. Trollope turned an honest penny by de- 
picting, in Michael Armstrong, the horrors of child-life in English cotton 
factories ; Mrs. Gaskell twice or thrice used her knowledge of Manchester 
operatives to deepen the colors on her canvases; Charlotte Bronté, who 
was interested solely in the emotional life of individuals, and had little 
or no care for humanity in general, nevertheless found the “strike” to 
abound in picturesque material. In France there was Victor Hugo, ar- 
raigning society ina grandiose mixture of sounding sense and bombas- 
tic nonsense, and, among ourselves, Mrs. Stowe, laying the train which 
abolished the compulsory servitude of a race. But instances like these 
were, after all, sporadic, and in most cases could not be held significant of 
any popular tendency. They were for the most part in the nature of “art 
for art’s sake,” and in that they differed, as we think, from the more or 
less important works of recent fiction of which Mr. Bellamy’s present ven- 
ture is a specimen. These are the outgrowth of a deepening public senti- 
ment impatient of old expedients, and resolved on some effort to shift the 
burdens and equalize the rewards of labor. 

Mr. Bellamy’s remedy is State socialism, to some modified form of 
which sound thinkers on all sides are doubtless looking as the direction 
from which light must finally come. His man of the nineteenth century, 
who falls into a mesmeric sleep in 1887 and wakes in the year 2000, finds 
all Americans of that date absolutely freed from care for the morrow and 
anxiety for the day, by a state which is itself the only employer of labor 
and the only distributor of its products. That variety of envy which arises 
from the sight of the unequal distribution of material goods has been made 
impossible by the expedient of annually allotting to each man and woman 
of the community an exactly equal share of all there is to be divided. 
The “insoluble labor problem ” of all the ages has been solved, for “ when 
the nation became the sole employer, all the citizens, by virtue of their 
citizenship, became employees, to be distributed according to the needs of 
industry.” In other words, the principle of military service, as it is under- 
stood to-day, furnishes to the republic of the bi-millennial epoch the 
model for the final settlement of the labor question, and the “common 
enemy ” against whom all combine is no longer a hostile state, but hun- 
ger, cold, and want, the foes of every state. From the age of twenty-four 
to that of forty-five every able-bodied man and woman serves the commu- 
nity in that branch of labor for which nature and inclination fit him, 
though no one is allowed to make election of his calling until after having 
served the first three years in whatever capacity “his superiors” assign 
him. The more difficult and trying tasks, such as mining, have the short- 
est hours of labor. The more skilful, intelligent, and able citizens receive 
no greater share of the nation’s goods than the weak, the imbecile, or the 
manual laborer, but they are expected to do a greater amount of whatever 
work they have chosen to do, The basis of allotment for material goods 
is humanity ; the just claim of each springs from the fact that he is a man. 
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«‘All men who do their best do the same. A man’s endowments, however 
godlike, merely fix the measure of his duty.” There is no longer any 
money, and hence the love of it can no longer engender evil. America 
(always in the year 2000) is only one among a community of enlightened 
nations, so that even in the case of foreign exchange all balances are set- 
tled in national staples. Neither are there any jails, not because there are 
absolutely no crimes, but because criminals are recognized as suffering 
from ancestral diseases, and are treated in the hospitals, their detention or 
other remedial treatment being doubled as to length or intensity if, on 
being accused, they are found to make a false pleain excuse. This con- 
tingency rarely arises, lying also having gone out of fashion. “The lie of 
fear,” explains “ Dr. Leete,” “was the refuge of cowardice, and the lie of 
fraud the device of the cheat. . . . Because we are now all social equals, 
and no man has either anything to fear or anything to gain from another 
by deceiving him, the contempt of falsehood is so universal that it is rare- 
ly, as I told you, that a criminal in other respects will be found willing to 
lie.” 

It was just at this point that Mr. Bellamy’s Utopia began to look a little 
hazy tous. His book is entertaining, and in several respects it is more 
than that. Grant his implicit assumption that the unequal distribution 
of material goods is the source of all miseries the human race is subject 
to, and he has a good deal to say for himself. No one can deny that such 
inequality does count for very much in the great total, but to believe 
that a mere rectification of this item would make the balance swing true 
is to admit an extremely short-sighted credulity. The total absence of 
the religious motive, in spite of vague allusions now and again to the 
“fatherhood of God,” and a characteristically humanitarian “sermon” 
preached toward the close of the book, sharply accents a materialism 
which finds another expression in the remark, quoted from an author of 
the bi-millennial year, that “the vacuum left in the minds of men and 
women by the absence of care for one’s livelihood has been entirely taken 
up by the tender passion.” The question of the family, indeed, though 
treated at some length, has been rather evaded than answered by Mr. 
Bellamy. He says, it is true, that neither sex having anything but love 
to ask from the other, there are no longer any marriages but those of pure 
inclination—which is a solution extremely suggestive of that given con- 
cerning the absolute reign of truth in “the year 2000.” Mr, Bellamy, in 
fact, contributes not very much of value to current discussion of the theme 
he essays. There is much that society might equitably and legitimately 
organize to do in the way of equalizing burdens, regulating trade, destroy- 
ing monopolies, and opening avenues to willing labor. But supposing it 
to do all that can be done in that direction, the race then, like the indi- 
vidual now, would die of weariness, were nothing better in store for it. 
In the midst of poverty and anguish it is possible already to live in some- 
thing nobler than resignation, in something fuller than content. But that 
is because it is now possible, under the hardest of actual conditions, for 
regenerated man to transcend his material environment and live the life 
of joy which is above nature. It is because he seems so dead to this fact 


that Mr. Bellamy’s book is most unreal. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE HOLy GosPELs : How they came to be in manner and 
form as they are. By Francis W. Upham, LL.D. New York: Phillips 
& Hunt. 

This book is written to refute the errors and calumnies of infidels con- 
cerning the Four Gospels, and is a valuable addition to apologetical litera- 
ture. The author is a believer in the authenticity of the Gospels, and has 
plainly made a deep study of the evidences which are calculated to estab- 
lish it. He has mainly in view the difficulties presented by Strauss and 
Renan, though he notices more obscure and later controversialists on the 
same side. Being a Protestant, we can hardly expect to find him fixing 
definitely enough the authority by which the canon of the New Testament 
was established ; yet he has much to say on this point that is useful to 
Biblical students, and especially so to persons in all states of life who 
have to contend with anti-Christian scoffers. His theory of an oral Gos- 
pel as in use before a written one is worthy of attention and is suggestive 
of the Catholic doctrine of apostolical tradition. He holds a reasonable 
view of inspiration and is orthodox as to our Lord’s Divinity. It is notice- 
able that he affirms the first part of St. Luke’s Gospel to be a transcript of 
“the Memoir of the Holy Virgin” concerning the events which trans- 
pired from the message of the Angel Gabriel till the finding in the Temple. 
Altogether a learned, well-written, and, as far as it goes, a sound treatise 
on the greatest of all books, The author has added an index with explan- 
atory notes, which will be of much assistance. 

MEMOIR OF BISHOP WILLSON, first Bishop of Hobart, Tasmania. By 
Bishop Ullathorne. New York: The Catholic Publication Society ; 
London: Burns & Oates. 

The venerable Bishop of Birmingham gives us in this little volume a 
sketch of a noble and heroic soul. Bishop Willson was a man whose life, 
especially its earlier years, was full of incidents of a peculiarly instructive 
kind for men who have to contend against obstacles to their vocation. 
How much “a plain man” can do for God is here told, and well told: 


LiGuor!I LEAFLETS; or, Holy Thoughts for Every Day in the Month, with 
some Additional Practices of Catholic Devotion, etc. Edited by Elea- 
nor C. Donnelly. With an introduction by Very Rev. Thomas Cooke’ 
Middleton, D.D., O.S.A. Philadelphia: Frank A. Fasy. 1887. 

A book of one hundred and thirty-eight pages, small enough for the 
vest-pocket, and containing selections from the writings of St. Alphonsus 
for the mornings and evenings of the thirty-one days of the month. The 
uses of such little manuals are well understood by all intelligent Catho- 
lics, or ought to be. The great,range of St. Alphonsus’ writings, and es- 
pecially his deep spirit of fervor and unction, make them especially apt for 
making such a compilation, Miss Donnelly’s poetical dedication to Cardi- 
nal Gibbons is a real gem, and we hope will appear among her other poet- 
ical writings in future publications of them. 

Mr. ABSALOM BILLINGSLEA, ‘AND OTHER GEORGIA FOLK. By Richard M. 
Johnston. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1888. 

This collection of Georgia stories which were published in magazines 
is in Mr. Johnston's usual vein. Pathos and humor are intermingled, and 
the peculiar features of country-life in Georgia, as it used to be, with the 
peculiar dialect, are photographed with minute fidelity. The little book is 
very entertaining reading. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS OF ST. TERESA. Vol. II. By Henry J. Coleridge, S.J. 
New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co.; London: Burns & 
Oates. 

We have in this biography a most interesting picture of the strong and 
beautiful character of the saint, a faithful account of her many super- 
natural favors, as far as they are known, and a carefully prepared record 
of her foundations. The letters add greatly to the completeness of the 
biography. Only the most important of them, however, are published. 
The work will be completed in three volumes, and will rank as one of the 
best lives of the saintsthat we have. We have read through the first vol- 
ume, and are now reading the second, and in our opinion Father Coleridge 
has succeeded in this work as well as he did in writing The Life and Letters 
of St. Francts Xavier. 


THE HOLy ANGELS. By the Rev. R. O’Kennedy (of the diocese of Lim- 
erick). New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co.; London: 
Burns & Oates. 

This is an admirable book, at once compendious, clear, and interesting. 
It treats in the catechetical form all the subjects suggested by its title— 
as, for example, the nature and excellence of the angels ; the fall and pun- 
ishment of those among them who prevaricated; guardian angels; the 
fallen spirits in their relations to men, and.the safeguards against their at- 
tacks; the subject of magic in our days; and, finally, the state of man be- 
fore and after the fall, and the glory of the blessed in heaven. That the 
matter is sound is guaranteed by the zmfrimatur of Cardinal Manning ; and 
that the manner is excellent and the typography nearly perfect is a testi- 
mony which we very gladly render. 

HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By George Park Fisher, D.D., 
LL.D., Titus Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale University. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1887. 

We doubt not that the writer of this book has striven to fulfil his 
“honest desire to avoid all unfairness,” but the impartial and critical 
school to which he belongs, in their very attempts to explain in a purely 
human way divine facts, only show the futility of such efforts. 

The scope of church history, he tells us, is the description of the “rise 
and progress of that community of which Jesus of Nazareth was the foun- 
der.” Accordingly he sketches the work of Christ and his apostles in 
founding the church, and reviews the extension of their labors by their 
followers up to the present time. A glorious work indeed for one who, 
with the human qualifications requisite, has, in addition, spiritual discern- 
ment of the things that are Christ’s. To these sacred annals the Chris- 
tian looks for evidences that his faith is divine; for assurances that his 
hope, if he fights the good fight, is certain; and for instruction in holy 
living and dying. Every believer must have his hagiology of some kind. 
If it be not Linus, Clement, Ignatius, Irenzeus, Cyprian, Augustine, Ber- 
nard, Francis, Dominic, and Xavier, it will be Wickliff, Huss, Luther, 
Cranmer, Calvin, Knox, and Wesley. Some living chain must link us 
back to the time when Christ taught. 

Professor Fisher gives in some respects a well-defined account of the 
earliest period of the church. Originally, he declares, it was “the body 
of disciples with the apostles at their head” (p. 15). Concerning its or- 
ganization he says : “ The injunctions to the apostles to superintend the 
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flock and the rites of baptism and the Lord’s Supper imply definite asso- 
ciation” (p. 35). ‘To the apostles [was] given the power of the keys and 
the power of binding and loosing—that is, the authority to exercise Chris- 
tian discipline and legislative or judicial function in connection with the 
planting of the Gospel” (p. 37). Concerning the New Testament Scrip- 
tures he writes: “It was no part of the intention of the apostles and their 
helpers to create a permanent literature, nor did they foresee that their 
writings, which were called into being by special wants and emergencies, 
often by an inability to visit in person the churches which they addressed, 
would be compiled into a volume and stand in the eyes of posterity ona 
level with the law and the prophets. Fora considerable time the words 
and works of Jesus were orally related by the apostles, and by other wit- 
nesses, to their converts. As the apostles fora number of years spent 
much time together at Jerusalem, this oral teaching would naturally tend 
to assume a stereotyped form. This fact of an oral tradition preceding 
written narratives must be taken into account in explaining the character- 
istics of the first three Gospels” (p. 42). In another work, entitled Zhe 
Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1883), the author says: “The persons and transactions through 
which revelation is made ... are anterior to the Scriptures that relate 
them ” (p. 414). “Christianity was not made by the Scriptures. On the 
contrary, the Scriptures are the product of the church ” (p. 415). 

With such a notion of the apostolical church, how, pray, does he de- 
fend the Congregationalist system? He appeals to the following text of 
Holy Scripture: “All ye are brethren” (Matt. xxiii. 8), and argues from 
it that “the original basis of ecclesiastical organization ” was “ the fraternal 
equality of believers ” (p. 35). But does not this argument militate just as 
strongly against apostolic as against hierarchical authority? It certainly 
does. The equality of believers should surely have no greater organic 
force after the apostles were dead than before. His argument, therefore, 
fails té establish his point. In his conception of the church there are here 
two ideas that destroy each other. He advances another argument from 
Scripture: “Instead of a sacerdotal order there was a universal priest- 
hood”: “ Be you also as living stones built up, a spiritual house, a holy 
priesthood. .. . But you are a chosen generation, a kingly priesthood ” 
(1 Pet. ii. 5,9) (p. 35). We answer that in these passages there is only 
the declaration of a universal priesthood (which doctrine the Catholic 
Church has always held), but this does not preclude an order of true sacri- 
ficial priesthood in addition. In this instance his reasoning is fallacious. 

Another defence of his church theory is his assumption that the con- 
nection of the churches originally was not organic. Against this theory 
we oppose the following facts: (1) The teaching of the apostles produced 
doctrinal unity ; their authority could not be ignored ; they certainly were 
not inferior to the seventy-two to whom Christ said: “He that hear- 
eth you heareth me, and he that despiseth you despiseth me” (Luke x. 16). 
(2) There was only one baptism. (3) There was intercommunion. (4) 
There was a common worship, without which intetcommunion would have 
been impossible. Is not doctrinal, sacramental, and liturgical union or- 
ganic? Yes; and it is precisely the unity which,is a note of the true 
church. 

That the church maintained this kind of unity by the Papal bond of 
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unity for centuries is admitted by all. Professor Fisher says: “The church 
stood forth after the middle of the second century asa distinct body. It 
claimed to be, in opposition to heretical and schismatical parties, the 
‘Catholic Church.’ Membership in this one visible church was believed to 
be necessary to salvation. .. . The unity of the church was cemented by 
the episcopate—by the bishops as successors of the apostles. The episco- 
pate, like the apostolate in which Peter was the centre of unity, was.a unit” 
(p-57). Howis this fact to beaccounted for? Is it credible that the church 
could maintain her original unity without also maintaining her original doc- 
trine? Could unity be perpetuated without the continuance of the author- 
ity which produced it? Would not this be to suppose an effect without a 
cause? Again, were the sacraments instituted to be perpetual? If 
they were, is not the perpetuity of doctrine implied also? Was not 
the doctrine of the apostles given for all time? If this was a bond of 
unity in the beginning, must it not always be so? There is a perpetual 
living witness that answers these questions—the church. The Catholic 
Church has a twofold verification: first, the external fact that she extends 
back and merges into the apostolic church; secondly, that there is such 
an internal coherence in her doctrines that to change one is to destroy 
all of them. Developments consequent upon her extension, the persecu- 
tions she has suffered, the peaceful conquests she has won, the different 
moral and intellectual conditions of her children and the world, have only 
manifested more clearly the perfect harmony of her teaching and the per- 
petuity of her life. 
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